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INTEODUCTION. 



The object of this little work is to convey instruc- 
tion to young women on the Conditions of Industrial 
Success, in an easy and popular manner, and to illus- 
trate the subject by examples of successful industry in 
persons of their own sex. 

It is a subject on which women generally have little 
knowledge, and the ill effects of this ignorance are 
shown in the large number of those who, when com- 
pelled to try to maintain themselves, fail in the at- 
tempt. 

These failures are not confined to one class only, but 
extend to all, from the gentlewoman, who, by the mis- 
fortunes of her family, is unexpectedly thrown on her 
own exertions for support, to the labourer's daughter, 
who has been brought up in the knowledge that she 
would have to earn her bread by manual labour. 

To begin with the failures of the highest class. 

The Governesses' Benevolent Institution had, on the 
31st of December, 1861, 102 annuitants on the chari- 
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table fund, 22 in the Asylum, and 142 applicants for 
annuities. 

The Corporation of the Sons of the Clergy has a 
long list of aged single women, daughters of clergy- 
men, dependent on it for support. 

In London and elsewhere there are numerous chari- 
ties to assist distressed gentlewomen — Homes for Poor 
Ladies, half self-supporting, half kept up by subscrip- 
tions ; and Repositories, where fancy work, executed 
by the same class, may be purchased by the benevolent. 
Yet, numerous as are these charities, they are still in- 
sufficient for the task before them, as the report of 
every one which has come before me testifies ; for each 
speaks, either of deserving cases left unaided from 
want of funds, or else complains that the assistance 
which can be afforded is inadequately small. In one 
case it is stated that a poor lady-worker for a reposi- 
tory actually died of want. Workhouse visitors tell 
us that in the wards it is not unusual to find women 
who have known " better days," and evidently belong 
to a higher rank than ordinary paupers. 

In the lower ranks, too, sad failures occur. The 
oft-told tale of the shirt-maker, — 

** Sewing at once, with a doable thread, 
A shroud as well as a shirt," 

has lost its force by repetition, yet is not less true or 
less terrible now, than when Hood wrote his famous 
song. In the workhouses of England there dwell, 
according to a late return, 2,267 able-bodied and in- 
telligent young women of good character, unable to 
find work, and every night in London, when the over- 
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crowded casual mrds are closed, women, sometimes 
a crowd of women, are shut out, and left to spend the 
night on the stones of the street outside, and this 
happens even when snow is on the ground ! 

That much of this misery arises in all classes from 
ignorance of the necessary conditions of industrial 
success is my belief, and the belief of others who have 
studied the subject. 

One common cause of failure is the impression pre- 
valent among both parents and daughtens of every 
class, that unskilled female industry is of value ; thus 
in no class are sufficient pains taken to prepare girls 
for their future avocations, and not until too late is it 
understood that a willing heart is of small avail in 
earning a livelihood, if united to unexercised brains 
and unskilful hands. 

It is my object to combat this and other false notions j 
to set forth under what circumstances a woman may hope 
to succeed in supporting herself, and when she must 
necessarily fail ; what will conduce to her success, and 
what bring on a failure. 

In the Appendix are given the addresses of several 
institutions, where girls and young women may be 
taught various useful employments, suitable to different 
ranks and degrees of education. Also addresses are given 
from which well-taught and specially-trained young 
women may be obtained by those who require their 
services. I have given, too, the addresses of several 
emigration offices, and some hints as to the description 
of persons required in the Colonies. It has been my 
object to write a useful yet readable book. If I have 
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attained to any degree of success, I am bound to 

acknowledge that it is greatly owing to the afisistance 
I have received from the perusal of Mr. Smiles' book 
for yoimg men on "Self-Help," from which I have 
often quoted, and have taken many valuable ideas. 
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CHAPTER I. 

BENEFITS OF SELF-HELP. 



Let us, then, be up and doing, 

With a heart for any fate, 
Still achieving, still pnrsning, 

Learn to labour and to wait — Longfilhw, 

The ideas of many young women with regard to self- 
help seem to be much on a level with those of the 
&rmer in the old &ble of " The Partridge and her 
Young." Indeed, the stoiy is so much to the purpose, 
that I will relate it for the benefit of those readers who 
may not happen to be acquainted with it 

'' Once upon a time, a partridge made her nest in a 
hay-field, near a footpath. When her young were 
hatched she went out eveiy day to fetch them food, 
directing them meanwhile to keep quiet, and listen to 
everything that was said by the passers-by, that they 
might find out when the grass was to be cut. 

'* One day, on her return, the young ones cried out, 
with much excitement, ' mother ! we must at once 
leave our nest, the grass is to be cut directly, for the 
&rmer passed by this morning with his son, and said> 
that as the grass was ready and the weather fine, he 
should send out to call his friends and neighbours to 
/ 
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come and help bim to make bay, and they are going 
to begin to-morrow.' * Do not fear, my children,' said 
the old bird, ' there is no need for us to move yet, the 
grass will not be cut to-morrow;' and, accordingly, 
they remained undisturbed. 

" Some days afterwards, the young partridges again 
called out in alarm, * mother ! the time has now, 
indeed, come when we must fly ; for the farmer has 
been again, and said that as his friends and neighbours 
had failed to assist bim, he should now send to his re- 
lations and call on them to help bim to cut the grass 
to-morrow.' * There is no danger yet,' replied the mo- 
ther. A few more days passed, and again the yoimg 
birds told their mother, ' The farmer has been here, 
and says that as both friends and relations have failed 
bim, he will set about cutting the grass himself to- 
morrow morning.' *Now, indeed,' said the old ben, 
' we must remove ; as long as he trusted to others to 
help him there was little chance of the hay being made, 
but now that he talks of helping himself there is the 
greatest danger.' Accordingly they at once removed 
into another field, and next morning the grass was cut ; 
but meanwhile the weather bad changed, the sky was 
overcast, and presently a heavy rain came on, which 
spoiled the hay." 

The fe.te which overtook the former is very apt to 
befedl those young women, also, who trust that some 
one else will provide for them : sometimes they hope 
that their friends and relations will leave them a com- 
fortable income ; sometimes that a good marriage will 
present itseli^ and save them the trouble of working 
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for themselves ; and so, instead of being '^ up and 
doing,"* they sit at borne and wait, and time passes by, 
and too often it happens tbat their friends and rela- 
tives do nothing, and the good marriage does not pre- 
sent itself, or, if it does, is not agreeable to their taste, 
and is rejected, and so at last, when their parents die, 
they find themselves unprovided for; meanwhile youth, 
the best working time, has passed away, and when, at 
last, they do begin to try to earn their bread, they find 
themselves unable to do it, their hay is spoilt, and their 
life, which began so cheerfully, ends in sadness and 
sorrow, and in vain regrets for the lost opportunity. 
An Arab proverb says, '' A sped arrow, a spoken word, 
and a lost opportunity, can never be recalled f and the 
truth of this they find to their cost. 

Yet, to those who have health and strength, the ne- 
cessity of working is no great misfortune; for they 
who engage in a life of action are generally happier 
than they who are condemned to idleness. 

The Marquis of Spinola asking Sir Horace Vere 
what his brother died of. Sir Horace replied, " He died, 
sir, of having nothing to do." " Alas," said Spinola, 
" that is enough to kill any of us generals." It is not, 
however, generals only who suflFer from this complaint, 
as it is common enough for people of all sorts to fall 
into low spirits and bad health if they have no active 
occupation. 

But to obtain success, — and by success I mean the 
power to earn an independent livelihood in youth, and 
a provision against old age, — willingness to work is not 
the only quality necessary ; several other qualifications 
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arc wanted, and of these thoroughness and accuracy 
are the chief. The value of knowledge consists not in 
its quantity, but in the uses to which it may be ap- 
plied. The phrase in common use as to the '' spread 
of knowledge** at this day is no doubt correct ; but it 
is spread in such thin layers as to be of little practical 
use, and the number of those is rapidly increasing who 
know a little of everything and nothing well. 

Such persons have not inaptly been likened to a cer- 
tain sort of pocket knife which some people carry about 
with them, and which, in addition to a common knife, 
contains a file, a chisel, a saw, a gimlet, a screw-driver, 
and a pair of scissors, but all so diminutive that the 
moment they are needed for use they are found use- 
less.''^ This universal superficial knowledge and special 
ignorance is commoner among women than men, in 
consequence of the inferiority of the education they 
receive ; for women are generally taught a smattering 
of several sciences and accomplishments, but nothing 
is really mastered ; and this is doubly injurious, be- 
cause they not only remain ignorant of what would 
have proved useful to them in future life, but they 
acquire a habit of inaccurate and inefiective working. 
Young women should, therefore, be on their guard 
against this propensity, which, natural to all, has been 
in them artificially fostered and developed : they should 
endeavour, by careful self-training, to cure themselves 
of this defect. 

One thing well understood, one art carried to per- 

* This comparison and the anecdote about Spinola are taken 
from " Self-Help,'' by S. Smilea. 
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fection^ is worth twenty pieces of imperfect knowledge. 
For instance^ the tradesman's daughter, who writes 
well and is quick at accounts, will be more useful in 
her Other's shop, or better able to get a situation else- 
where, than another who writes ill and does accounts 
wrong, but has some knowledge of French and a no- 
tion of painting in water-colours and playing on the 
pianoforte. Yet painting and music, when carried to 
excellence, are capital professions. Excellence can, 
however, only be attained by great study. Two or 
three hours a-day must be devoted to the practice of 
these arts for some years before much skill is attained, 
and really first-rate musicians and painters spend at 
least five hours a-day in playing and painting. Who- 
ever, therefore, wishes to excel in one of these pursuits, 
should devote herself to that only and leave the other 
alone, as no woman can have physical strength enough 
to enable her to study both efiectively. If the object 
in learning is only amusement, a slight knowledge of 
both may be obtained, enough probably to afibrd plea- 
sure to the performer and her friends ; but unless she 
possesses unusual abilities, the proficiency thus gained 
will never enable her to earn a shilling, except perhaps 
in teaching beginners. Besides accuracy and thorough- 
ness, another qualification is necessary to success ; in- 
deed, without it, it is difficult to be accurate or tho- 
rough. The foundation of all excellence is the geneml 
power of reasoning, added to which must be the skill 
obtained by long practice in the particular branch to 
which we intend to apply ourselves. 

Knowledge is one thing, the power of making use of 
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it is another, and no knowledge can be said to be use- 
ful until its possessor can apply it to practical purposes, 
and to do this he or she must be able to reason. 
People with strong memories, but deficient in reason, 
may know multitudes of fiicts, which they will never 
be able to make of the least seryice to them. Cardinal 
Mezzofanti had a wonderful memory, and could speak 
fifty languages ; but he never made the least use of 
his learning, and for any service he was to the world 
might just as well have been ignorant. Talleyrand, a 
witty and distinguished Frenchman, said of him, '^ He 
can speak fifty languages, but cannot say anything 
worth hearing in one of them." Eeason is the master, 
memory the servant ; a very useful servant if well 
directed, but otherwise of small utility. To give an 
illustration. A person may remember that the sun 
rises in the east and sets in the west, yet may not be 
able to guide himself in the least by this knowledge, 
nor even to tell in what direction he is travelling. Or, 
a woman may have learned everything in the arith- 
metic book about square root, yet be puzzled to find 
out how many yards of carpeting she wants for her 
parlour floor, or how many strips of paper for the 
walls. Thus, there may be knowledge without the ca- 
pability of applying it. On this account, for the sake 
of rendering knowledge useful, the power of reasoning 
should be sedulously cultivated. 

Self-reliance when founded on self-knowledge is an- 
other valuable quality, but when not so founded it par- 
takes somewhat of the character of self-conceit, and is 
often mischievous. True self-knowledge can only be 
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obtained by experience; it is, therefore, advisable to 
allow young people as much liberty of action as is con- 
sistent with prudence, that they may make attempts 
on a small scale, achieve little successes, and sustain 
little defeats, by which they will learn the strong and 
weak points of their own characters, and so prepare 
themselves for real life. 

Want of confidence is, perhaps, a greater obstacle to 
improvement than is generally imagined. True mo- 
desty is quite compatible with a due estimate of one's 
own deserts; and does not demand the abnegation of 
all merit. 

The celebrated divine, Br. Butler, defines humility 
as thinking tndy of one's self, putting a just estimate on 
one's own powers, not in thinking less well of one's self 
than one really deserves. A just estimate of one's own 
merit cannot be attained without trial ; and thus it is 
that people who do nothing often have such an unduly 
high opinion of themselves ; never having tried to do 
anything they have never failed, and, therefore, are apt 
to despise others who have tried and failed, though, 
perhaps, if these boastful persons were to try, they 
would make a still greater failure. 

Thus effort and action produce a just estimate of 
our powers : those who are inclined to think too well 
of themselves find their mistake by experience, while 
those who think too poorly of their merits are agree- 
ably surprised by success in their undertaking. On 
this account, if on no other, a life of action is more im- 
proving than a life of idleness. There are, doubtless, 
many conceited young women who deceive themselves 
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by thinking too highly of their abilities ; yet more, I 
believe, &il from want of confidence in themselTes and 
fidth in their own powers. 

It has been observed by Mr. Smiles that half the 
fidlures in life arise from stopping one's horse when 
about to jump ; and Dr. Johnson was accustomed to 
attribute all his success to confidence in his own 
powers. It is often the case that the reason why so 
little is done is that so little is attempted. We do not 
succeed simply because we are too much depressed to 
try. One step forward would help us, but that one 
step we do not take. The right plan is, to do our duty 
and try our best, leaving the result with God. If we 
&il, we £Biil ; but it is more honourable to try, and fail, 
than never to have tried at all : and even from a failure 
we may learn something which may enable us to suc- 
ceed another time. 



CHAPTER II. 

PERSEVERANCE.— BUSINESS HABITS. 

By patient toil great deeds are done ; 
By waiting long the victory 's won ; 
Wisdom is learnt by errors past, 
And failure brings snccess at last. 

It is a great point to begin well, for the proverb "Well 
begun is half done" is true. Its truth lies in this — the 
person who is cheered by a little success at first is en- 
couraged to persevere. The success is, perhaps, worth 
but little in itself, but its moral effect in preventing 
despondency is worth much. The great highway of 
human welfare lies along the old road of steadfast well- 
doing, and, if ail other circumstances are equal, they 
who are the most persistent and work in the truest 
spirit will invariably be the most successful. 

" Fortime has been blamed for her blindness, but she 
is not as blind as men are. Those who look into prac- 
tical life will find that fortime is usually on the side of 
the industrious, as the winds and waves are on the side 
of the best navigators. 

" Success' treads on the heels of every right effort ; 
and though it is possible to over-estimate the merit of 
success to the extent of almost deifying it, as is some- 
times done, still, in any worthy ptu^uit it is creditable 
to succeed. Nor are the qualities necessary to win sue- 
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cess at all extraordinary ; they may, for the most part, 
be summed up in these two — Common Sense and Per- 
severance. 

" Genius belongs to few, and is not necessary in every- 
day life, though even genius does not despise the exer- 
cise of these common qualities. This very greatest men 
have been among the least believers in the power of 
genius, and have shown themselves as wise and perse- 
vering as successful men of a common sort. Some 
have even defined genius to be common sense intensi- 
fied. A distinguished teacher and president of a col- 
lege spoke of it as 'the power of making eflfbrts.' 
Bufibn, the great naturalist, said of genius, ' It is pa- 
tience.' " * 

Eosa Bonheur is a remarkable instance of the 
success attendant on genius joined to perseverance 
and firmness of character. She was bom in 1822, 
the daughter of a poor Parisian drawing-master, and 
during her early years displayed no particular genius, 
though an old friend of her father's, with whom she 
was a favourite, used to augur from her vigorous and 
resolute character that she would, some day, turn out 
a remarkable woman. 

When twelve years old, she was apprenticed to a 
dressmaker, a profession that was utterly distastefril 
to her, as her chief pleasiu-e was wandering about in 
the open air. At last, distress of mind and confinement 
made her ill ; her father, therefore, broke off the 
arrangement, and took her home. Soon afterwards, 

• From " SmiW Self-Help." 
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she was sent to school, where, however, she showed 
aptitude for nothing but drawing. 

On leaving school, she was left a good deal to her- 
self, and employed her time in modelling figures of 
animals in her father's studio, and copying his paint- 
ings. It occurred to her, that by this means she 
might be able, some day, to support herself, perhaps 
attain to what had always been her secret ambition, to 
he something, so she worked hard all day, and day after 
day. Her father, amazed at her progress, and perceiv- 
ing her talent, devoted himself seriously to her in- 
struction, and after taking her through a course of pre- 
paratory study, sent her to the Louvre to copy the fine 
pictures there, as a discipline for her eye, hand, and 
judgment. 

It was remarked that she was the first to enter the 
gallery in the morning, and the last to leave it in the 
evening. " I have never seen an example of such 
application and such ardqur for work," remarked the 
Director of the Louvre, in speaking of her. At last 
her copies began to sell ; she got but a small sum for 
each, but felt it delightful to be able to relieve her 
father of some part of her support, and she worked 
hard that she might make more copies. 

At this period she was only sixteen years old, so she 
had wasted no time. One day, having made a study 
of a goat, she was so pleased with her success, that she 
determined to devote herself to painting animals. Too 
poor to procure models, she went out daily on foot 
into the country to sketch the sheep and cows. 

With a bit of bread in her pocket, she used to start 
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early in the morning, laden with her painting ma- 
terials, and haying foimd a subject to her mind, would 
seat herself on a bank or under a tree, and work till 
evening, coming home at night&ll, after a walk of 
many miles, browned by the sim and wind, or soaked 
with rain and covered with mud ; but rejoicing in the 
lessons the day had furnished. Rosa Bonheur used 
also to go to the enclosures where the animals are kept 
previous to being sent to the slaughter-houses, over- 
coming alike her natural repugnance to such a vicinity 
and to placing herself in contact with the crowds of 
butchers and drovers who were standing about. There, 
seated on a bundle of hay, she would sketch fix)m 
morning till night; but such was the respect her 
simple earnestness in her art occasioned, that an un- 
civil word was never spoken to her. When at home, 
she kept a pet sheep on the leads, outside her attic 
window, that she might always have a model to copy 
from. At last, this hard work was rewarded, for, in 
1841, when nineteen years of age, she exhibited three 
paintings of animals which were much admired. From 
this period, she exhibited in all the Paris exhibitions, 
and won several bronze and silver medals. At last 
she won the gold medal, a great distinction, and, what 
was still more delightful, was able to relieve her father 
from all pecuniary embarrassments by the sale of her 
pictures. 

In 1853, she exhibited her £Eimous picture of the 
** Horse Market," the preparatory studies for which 
had occupied her for eighteen months. This picture 
sold for £1600, and has been resold for much more, 
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and from that time her reputation and fortune were 
made. She is now very wealthy, and is recognized as 
the best animal-painter of the day in Europe. Her 
success has benefited not herself only, but others of 
her own sex, for, until lately, women were not ad- 
mitted to study at the Royal Academy in England, 
there being, probably, an impression on the minds of 
the gentlemen who managed it, that it was useless to 
teach women, as they could never excel. Rosa Bon- 
heur's success dispelled this notion, and not long ago, 
women were admitted as pupils ; so, some years hence, 
we also may hope to have a distinguished female artist 
among us. It is much to the credit of French 
libei'ality, that they have for several years admitted 
female artists to study at the Louvre under the Direc- 
tor : had they not done so, Rosa Bonheur, deprived of 
good instruction, might never have become a great 
artist, and people would have continued to believe 
that women were incapable of painting well. No 
amount of good teaching, however, could have made 
her win her present position, unless she had possessed 
courage and perseverance to surmount obstacles to 
success, and diligence to study at every opportunity. 

Great success like this can only be attained by ex- 
traordinary talents; but success enough to produce 
happiness can usually be attained by simple means 
and the exercise of ordinary abilities, if united to in- 
dustry and perseverance, and, above ail, to courage and 
energy. 

Miss B had a slight knowledge of wood- 
engraving, by which she wished to earn her living. 
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Some friends undertook to pay the expense of her 
instruction and lodging in town ; so she came up to 
studj; and studied hard, getting up at five in the 
morning to practise. She had both perseverance in 
learning, and in doing the work, and energy, when she 
had learnt to go about and get orders, without which 
her previous labours would have been wasted ; this is 
a point on which women often fail They should 
always bear in mind that industry in learning is 
seldom of use, unless they have courage and energy 
to go from employer to employer, exhibiting speci- 
mens of their work, and soliciting orders; and this 
rule does not apply to wood-engraving only, but to 
many other arts and handicrafts. 

Miss B ^'s energy met its reward. She began 

to earn much earlier than is usual, even with men, 
and has good prospects of success. She is now 
married, but as her work can be carried on at home, 
she fully intends to go on with it.* 

Another young person, M N , has shown 

even greater perseverance and courage. Early in life, 
her relatives wished her to set up a small day-school ; 
but this she resisted, having no vocation for the em- 
ployment, and, instead, persuaded a friend of hers at 
York to teach her hair-dressing and cutting, and 
something of the general trade ; then she went up to 
town to get finishing lessons. 

Having thus attained to a knowledge of her busi- 

* It is not at all desirable that married women should engage in 
work which takes them away from home. This is the rule ; bnt, 
of coarse, there are exceptions. 
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ness, she went about to country houses and yillages 
canvassing for orders, and succeeded in establishing a 
connection sufficient for her own support. As she was 
skilful in her work, the business increased, till it be- 
came too large for herself alone, and she took both her 
sisters into it All three earn a good livelihood, and 
help to support their grandmother into the bargain. 

M N comes up to town every year to study 

any changes that may have taken place in the fashion 
of hair-dressing, and to renew her stock in trade. 

When going her rounds in the country, she wears a 
large clean white aproD, with pockets, and long white 
ciLfife up to the elbow, beneath her cloak. She goes 
out in the evening to dress ladies' hair for country 
balls, and will go ten or twelve miles if she 
hopes to find a good new opening ; and besides this, 
she makes circuits through the country to little towns 
and villages, giving notice that she is coming, that she 
may serve her scattered customers. Thus, by energy 
and industry, this meritorious woman has established 
herseK and sisters in a good profitable business, and 
set an example which may be imitated with advantage. 
No extraordinary ability was required to do this, only 
such talents as hundreds of other women possess, 
united to a love of independence, and a spirit of enter- 
prize and industry. 

Nor ought persons unendowed with remarkable 
capacity to rest content in dependence on the kindness 
of others for support. Every one ought to be able to 
say, as a famous German writer did, '* I have made as 
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much out of myself as can be made out of the stuff, 
and no man should require more.*** 

Society has a right to expect thus much from every 
one, and none should be drones but those who 
are incapable of becoming anything better. It is the 
duty of every man and unmarried woman to provide 
for themselves according to the best of their abilities ; 
and what Dr. Arnold, the famous Rugby schoolmaster, 
said of boys, is true also of girls — ^that the difference 
between one boy and another consists not so much in 
talent as in energy ; and it was his observation, that 
those who became afterwards the most successful men 
were not the cleverest boys, but the most hard-working 
and energetic. 

Mr. Samuel Smiles says that, ^'when a boy, he 
stood in the same class with one of the greatest of 
dunces. One teacher after another had tried his 
skill upon him and failed ; corporal punishment, 
the fool's cap, coaxing, and earnest entreaty proved 
alike fruitless. Sometimes the experiment was 
tried of putting him at the top of his class, and 
it was curious to note the rapidity with which he 
gravitated to the inevitable bottom, like a lump 
of lead passing through quicksilver. The youth 
was given up by many teachers as an incorrigible dunce, 
one of them pronouncing him * a stupendous booby.' 
Yet, slow though he was, this dunce had a sort of 
dull energy of purpose in him, which grew with his 
muscles and, manhood, and, strange to say, when at 

• "Self-Help." 
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length he came to take part in the practical business 
of life^ he was found heading most of his old com- 
panions, and eventually left the greater number of 
them behind.'* The last time Mr. Smiles heard of him 
he was chief magistrate of his native town. 

I myself knew a similar instance in a girl who used 
to attend the village school I sometimes visited, where 
she was thought dull by her companions and teachers, 
and occupied a low place in her class. After leaving 
school she learnt dress-making, but becoming tired of 
that or not succeeding in it, she determined to become 
a saleswoman in a shop. To prepare herself for the 
position she spent ten shillings in taking lessons in 
arithmetic, for though she had learnt at school, she 
was not perfect in it. Then she went to a town where 
she got a situation in a small shop at low wages. The 
following year she got a better situation in a large 
shop, and attracted the attention of the owner by her 
good conduct. In a short time he made her head 
manager and book-keeper of a branch establishment 
he had, where she received a high salary, and the 
respect due to a person in a position of trust. For 
several years she held this situation, and ended by 
marrying very respectably, having doubtless a good 
sum of money laid by to begin housekeeping. 

It sometimes struck me that when this young 
person returned to her native village for a holiday, 
her former companions must have felt surprised to see 
the success of the girl they had thought dull, while 
they who had thought themselves clever were so 
completely beaten by her in the race of life, and were 
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still pursuing comparatively unimportant' and ill- 
remunerated employments. Her success was, in fitct, 
owing to moral causes. She began by acknowledging 
h^ ignorance and taking lessons to improve herself; 
then she was contented to begin with low wages and 
an inferior situation. Finally, her diligence attracted 
her master's attention, and when placed in a position 
of trust she continued careful and painstaking. 

A conceited, proud, or careless person would have 
failed in the same position, and her success was due 
not to the presence of great abilities, but to the 
absence of bad qualities from her moral nature ; and 
the absence of bad qualities goes a long way towards 
forming good sense, which is perhaps more a negative 
than a positive quality. Persons who are not guided 
by vanity, or temper, or jealousy, or a love of 
amusement, will be guided by reason, and to be 
guided by reason is to possess good sense. " Good 
sense," a French writer says, " is more valuable than 
any other science or accomplishment that can be 
learned under the sun ;** and any one can possess good 
sense who chooses to do so, because, with God's help, 
they can prevent themselves from being guided by 
evil feelings. This is the wisdom promised " to the 
simple." " If any of you lack wisdom, let him ask 
of God, that giveth liberally and upbraideth not, and 
it shall be given him.** * 

When called on to make an important decision, 
such for instance, as to determine her course of life 
and the trade or profession she is to enter upon, a 

* James's Epistle, chap, i., v. 5. 
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young woman should not decide hastily ; she should 
take time to consider, and lay the case before God, 
asking Him to give her wisdom to decide right, and 
to help her to drive all bad motives from her mind 
which might lead her wrong. Then let her reflect 
calmly on the subject and decide, and having decided, 
let her embark with energy in the undertaking and go 
on with perseverance, remembering the text, " What- 
soever thy hand findeth to do, do it with all thy 
might,'* and constantly trying to free herself from 
bad feelings of every sort, that she may never &11 
under their dominion, but may always continue to be 
guided by good sense ; for good sense is nothing but 
reason, freed by God's grace from evil motives and 
passions. 

Sometimes a silly girl, whose reason is obscured by 
idleness, seems to think that attention to order, 
punctuality, and method, may be excused her on 
account of her sex, and that she is less to blame than 
a man would be, for &iling in these particulars. Such 
an idea is a complete bar to success in life. 

On many points a woman can seldom or never come 
up to a man's standard, but there is nothing to 
prevent her from equalling him in these essentials, 
and as she cannot be useful in various other ways, in 
which he can, she ought to endeavour to make up by 
increased attention to these important details. A 
woman can do nothing well, which requires severe 
physical toil, but her want of strength is no excuse 
for making awkward figures and blots in account-books, 
or for unpunotuality or want of poUteness to customers. 
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A woman may sometimes be excusable for £uling 
through lack of knowledge or intelligence, as her 
education may have been defective, but to fail through 
want of care or painstaking is inexcusable. The girl 
who Mis thus does a serious injury to all other working 
women, for by her folly she creates an im£a.vourable 
impression against them, and acts as a warning to 
employers not to engage persons of her own sex. 
A woman should not, however, rest content with 
inferiority in intelligence or knowledge ; for though 
such inferiority may be excusable, may not perhaps 
be at aU her own fault, she will always find it 
intensely disadvantageous. She should, therefore, 
endeavour to supply her deficiencies by procuring 
instruction before she begins on her work, unless, 
indeed, she intends to be contented with a low salary ; 
for if she does not come up in these respects to the 
ordinary standard of men, she will never be able to 
obtain a high one. 

Women sometimes fail on another point. Their 
nervous system being excitable, they are apt to betray 
irritation at smaU vexations. This infirmity haj^ily 
does not affect all women, or even the majority, but 
they are more liable than men to become its subjects, 
and ought therefore to guard with extra care against it 
Of all powers, that which increases the most with 
exercise is self-control, and also there is no power so 
easily lost by neglect. A calm manner gives a great 
advantage ; it is an element of success ; and to a 
considerable extent it may be obtained by an effort, 
or rather by a continual series of efforts^ till at last 
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it becomes habitual Calmness always gives the im- 
pression of superiority, for it is one of the signs of 
strength of character. 

A woman who observes these rules, has good health, 
and avoids entering on a profession which is already 
over-crowded, will seldom fail of success.* 

* Women so often fail from want of health, that a few observa- 
tions on the subject will not be misplaced. 

A girFs health is often injured bj her being sent to school too 
young. Until a child is six or seven years old, the less it studies 
and the more it plays, the better. A tendency to curvature of the 
spine is frequently induced by sitting for hours on benches without 
backs, and is increased by sleeping always on the same side at night. 
Children will sleep with their faces towards the light, if only a 
glimmer comes through the window, and, therefore always lie on 
the same side ; this is remedied by changing the pillow from the 
head to the foot of the bed every night, as is now commonly done 
in well-regulated nurseries. 

When girls are grown up they usually suffer from want of air» 
and exercise, unless they have to go out as servants, and then they 
get too much work. Sometimes, in the same house, two girls are 
suffering from very different causes. The daughter of the house is 
out of health from want of exercise, while the poor servant-maid 
is injured by too hard work; if the former was good-natured 
enough to help the latter, she would be often rewarded by recover* 
ing her own strength and appetite, for household work in modera- 
tion is very wholesome, as it strengthens the muscles of the arms 
and chest. 

Young women are apt to stay at home, except in very fine 
weather, for fear they should spoil their clothes ; but if they would 
put on woollen petticoats and tuck up their gowns, as the fine ladies 
do in Belgravia, they might go out without soiling anything, and 
a walk in rain under an umbrella is much better than no walk at 
all. An hour's brisk walking a-day is the least exercise a girl 
living at home should be contented with, and she will be the better 
for more, probably. When out in a situation she should make a 
point of getting at least half-an-hour's ran before beginning the 
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day's bnsmess, if it is of a sedentary kind, for air and axeroise are 
the best preservatives of health and the only safe medicines. 
Tight lacing is a common canse of ill-health. Girls fall into this 
habit gradually, and are ignorant of the harm they are doing them- 
selvea. While still growing, a girl will have her gown let out 
everywhere except round the waist, which remains no lugger at 
eighteen than it was at fifteen, though every other part ha3 grown 
larger. The pressure has increased so gradually that she has be- 
come used to it, and protests, with sincerity, that her clothes feel 
quite loose. The test of the truth of this protest is, whether she 
can lay down comfortably on her tide while dressed ; unless she 
can, she is too light. Also, if she feels relief on taking off her 
clothes, or if she measures smaller round the waist when drened 
than when undressed, in either case she |s hurting her health — 
perhaps hurting it seriously. 



CHAPTER III. 

CHOICE OF A BUSINESS, AND EMIGRATION.* 

'* We sincerely hope that a new system may be institvted at once, 
and that we may no longer see women who, like men, must needs 
often turn to labour for their bread, condemned, unlike men, to the 
ranks of one miserable and hopeless calling, or left with the single 
altematiye of becoming, according to th^r positions, either dis- 
tressed needlewomen or distressed governesses.** — Times, Nov, 8, 
1869. 

** Obvious are the means of righting the labour market,— on the 
one hand by systematic emigration, and on the other hand by 
opening up new occupations adapted to women, and they must be 
such occupations as shall leave the woman — a woman still." — 
Ultimate Civilization, hy Taylor, 

Thb choioe of the oooupation to be followed must 
mainly depend on the Bocial position, education, and 
opportunities of each individual, but some hints may 
be usefU as applying equally to alL 

Those professions should be avoided which are already 
over-crowded. This is a truism j yet, strange to say, this 
plain rule is little considered by young women starting 
in life ; for though it is obviously bad policy to 
embark in an underpaid employment, it is also 
difficult to get out of the beaten track. 

Perhaps no profession is more overcrowded than that 
of the teacher. One reason for this seems to be that there 
is no other profession open by which gentlewomen can 

* Part of this chapter has appeared in the *' Englishwoman's 
Journal.** 
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earn their livelihood without loss of caste, and many 
prefer poverty to a loss of social position. It is im- 
possible not to sympathize with this feeling ; but whUe 
we sympathize we must also deplore it, because of 
the misery it occasions. Poor professional men often 
engage in a painful struggle to save the means by 
which their daughter are to be trained as governesses, 
and if enough can be afforded to give them such a 
thorough education as shall secure them good situa- 
tions and high salaries, it is probably the wisest course 
that can be pursued. But if a second-rate education 
only can be afforded, then uncomfortable situations 
and a low salary are sure to fall to the daughters' lot, 
and the policy of the proceeding becomes more than 
doiibtfiil. 

Would it not, under such circumstances, be wiser 
to bring them up to some less genteel but better 
remunerated employment, or to some humble depart- 
ment of their father's own profession? A poor 
solicitor might, for instance, teach his daughter to 
copy law papers, and set her up as a law stationer at 
a very small expense, and, once established, she would 
be able to keep on the business even after her father's 
death. A poor surgeon in a large town, might send 
his daughter to be trained as midwife at some Lying-in 
Institution in London, and afterwards recommend 
her to his patients. If she proved a clever prac- 
titioner, she would not lose her custom at her Other's 
decease, but might continue te earn a good and inde- 
pendent livelihood. In country districts, where long 
distances have to be traversed, such an arrangement 
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woidd hardly be feasible, but in towns it would be 
quite practicable. In the same way, an artist would 
have a good opportunity of starting his daughter as a 
wood-engraver, and so on. 

Another reason for the overcrowding of the teacher's 
profession, is that young persons often enter it who are 
not gentlewomen by birth, for the sake of social ad- 
vancement, just as men sometimes go into the Church 
or the army in order to become gentlemen by profession. 

But, if any other employment is open to them, the 
young women mistake their own interest, for the satis- 
faction of being considered a lady can hardly make 
up the many privations of a governess's life. Trades- 
men's daughters often have the chance of engaging in 
commercial pursuits, and would do well to take ad- 
ftmtage of any opportunity that occurs. This does 
not apply to persons who have a taste for teaching, 
for those who have a strong vocation for any 
profession are pretty sure to succeed in it. I speak 
only of ordinary women who have no particular 
vocation, and are equally ready to enter whatever 
employment seems to offer the greatest personal 
advantages. 

The long list of pensioners at the Governesses* 
Benevolent Institution, and the still longer list of 
candidates for pensions, shows what a bad trade 
teaching is.* 

* I am acquainted with two sisters, gentlewomen hy education 
and manners, and perhaps by birth, too, who keep a bookseller*8 
shop and circulating library, and drive a prosperous trade. The 
position of these ladies is certainly more comfortable than that of 
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Dress-making is another over-orowded employment, 
and for much the same reason ; dress*making being to 
persons in a certain position of life, what teaching is 
to those of the rank above them, yiz. the most genteel 
occupation within reach. The wages of first-rate 
hands seem to have &11en about one-half in the last 
twenty years, and inferior workers have of course suf- 
fered in proportion. Yet, though eyeryone knows 
that there are far too many dress-makers, girls of the 
middle class beginning life seldom think of becoming 
anything else; they hope to succeed better than 
others ; a few do well, they think, and why should 
they not be among the few ? Now, if a young person 
has no choice but to become a dress-maker, she is right 
enough to enter on her work in a cheerful spirit, and 
to hope for the best ; but if she can avoid entering this 
employment it is her dtUy to do so as well as her 
interest. It is her duty, because, as the numbers ore 
already too great, her sucoess can only be purchased by 
another person's failure. There is bread to be won 
for only a limited number, and if she succeeds in 
winning her loaf some one else must go without. 
If, therefore, any other opening presents itseli^ she 
should eagerly avail herself of it, not only on her own 
account, but out of consideration for the general good. 
Perhaps it may be said that every department of 
labour in England is over-crowded, and that she 

an ordSnary governess. It appears to me to be also more dignified 
than the condition of the poor lady-pensioners aforesaid, and not 
to fall far short of the sddora-attained position of the fortunate 
teacher who has succeeded in realizing an independence. 
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OAnnot enter any without occasioning inconvenience 
to those who are ahreadj there. In many depart- 
ments, though not in all, this is true ; but to 
oocaaion inconvenience is very different from causing 
starvation. 

To compel a strong and healthy man or woman 
to emigrate to the Colonies, where every kind of 
working man, and some kinds of working women 
are in demand, is to occasion inconvenience. To 
compel a stout lad who had intended to engage in 
some easy handicraft requiring no exertion, to 
change his plans, and embark in some manly and 
laborious trade, is to occasion inconvenience. But 
to take the work from those who have it not in 
their power to turn to any other kind of employ- 
ment, and who could not earn their bread in the 
Colonies any better than in England, the market 
for them being overstocked there as here, is to 
cause starvation. For the active and strong to 
engage, without necessity, in employments fitted for 
the weak, is an act of bl^'i^^worthy selfishness. 

Needlework being a sedentary employment, re- 
quiring little strength, is peculiarly w^ suited to the 
feeble, and is ii^jurious to the muscularly strong, 
who require active exercise. Nature here, as in many 
other instances, has pointed out the proper division of 
labour, and punishes those who infringe her rules by 
destroying their health. 

The same reasoning applies in some degree to the 
profession of the teacher, for though teaching is 
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Seldom injurious to the strong, it is also in some re- 
spects well suited to the weak. The woman who is 
blessed with health and strength, and is provided with 
another opening, should avail herself of it, for num- 
bers of persons have no other opening, and must teach 
or beg ; and this she should do, not on the low ground 
that it will in the end prove advantageous to herself, 
but on the high ground that so to act will be for the 
benefit of others. 

There are, however, exceptions to this rule in the 
case of teachers j for one great cause of the want of 
employment for women being the inferiority of their 
education, the really well-qualified person who becomes 
a teacher is a benefactor to her sex ; because, by the 
instruction she affords her pupils she will enable them, 
if they are in a position to require it, to earn a good 
livelihood hereafter, which they would not have been 
able to do had they been ill-taught On this account 
ill-qualified persons are doubly bound not to become 
teachers, as they will infallibly injure the prospects of 
their unfortunate pupils. 

It will, perhaps, be as well to mention some other 
employments for women. Professions connected with 
literature and the arts need not be spoken of, as all who 
possess sufficient taste and talent will be sure to enter 
on these agreeable avocations, but I may observe that a 
new, though humble, branch of art is being opened to 
women — ^that of house-decorators. (See Appendix A.) 
A lady of my acquaintance has had part of the wood- 
work of her house decorated by them, with coats of arms 
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and mottoes connected with her husband's family. 
Photography is a good employment for women,* though 
it cannot be learnt without a regular apprenticeship, 
and the cost of materials before a person can set up 
for herself amounts to at least £40. 

Wood-engraving has already been mentioned, and I 
am told by the superintendent of the Female School of 
Art that as fast as the pupils become proficient they 
obtain employment 

Another good employment is the tinting of photo- 
graphs. Any woman with an ordinary knowledge of 
painting in water-colours, whether portraits or flowers, 
could do it with a little practice. To make the photo- 
graph take the paint, it must first be washed over with 
gum-water, or silica, t which is better, and left to dry. 
The flaws must be covered with white paint ; moist 
colours should be used. Some knowledge of art is 
required, to choose harmonious colours for the dresses 
and backgrounds, and of course the better the artist 
the more highly finished and the prettier the picture 
will be, but many women have suflficient knowledge and 
skill to attain to the art if they would buy a dozen 
common photographs to practise upon. It is an easy 
accomplishment, and as most people are discontented 
with their own photographs, and would like to have 

* Mrs» Murray and Mrs. Bourke, 91, Regent Street, are excel- 
lent photographic artists. 

+ Silica, or glass medium, as it is somfltimes called, can be pro- 
cured from Miller's, 56, Long Acre. It is stated that by means of 
this material, plaster walls become easy to paint on, which opens a 
wide field to honse-decorators. 
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them improved; an artist of this kind would probably 
find plenty of customers. 

Nurses for tbe sick are scarce, maaiy women of doubt- 
fully sober habits being employed in that capacity 
through the difficulty of obtaining better. But this 
noble profession is suited only to persons possessing 
strong nerves and superior intelligence, as well as good 
health, and requires a peculiar cast of mind, combining 
force of character, good temper, and the power of being 
connected with little gaiety and amusement. Only a 
select few can therefore be fitted for it ; but those who 
feel themselves suited for this employment could not 
engage in a more useful and honourable career. Mid- 
wifery is a good trade in large towns, and would be 
a still better one if educated women engaged in it. 1 

A list of institutions, where women are taught mid- 
wifery, and trained as nurses, is given in Appendix B., 
with their terms. In a few of them arrangements 
are made for receiving persons of superior station. The 
pay of nurses in some of these institutions is good, and 
occasionally retiring pensions are given. 

The copying of law papers, or law stationery, as it is 
usually called, is a very good profession for women, 
who unite a tolerable education to natural intelligence.* 
Persons now engaged in this trade who were once daily 
governesses, have expressed a decided preference for 
their present employment. The average earnings, 
when in full work, are £1 a week, but very skilful 
hands can make more. Those wishing to learn the 
trade can be taught in several offices. (See Appendix C) 
But it would be useless for anyone to try to set up 
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for herself, unless she was assured of the patronage of 
two or three solicitors. Probably, however, solicitors 
have] poor female relatives, like otber people, and 
would be glad to provide for them in such, a credit- 
able and lady-like manner. The head of one of the 
establishments is the daughter of a solicitor. 

It is needless to speak of clerkships in telegraph 
offices, as these situations are so sought after that there 
are far more candidates than vacancies. The kind*- 
hearted gentleman, J. Lewis Bicardo, Esq., M.P., who 
first caused girls to be taught this trade, is recently 
dead, and women may well mourn his death, for in 
him they have lost a most efficient friend. 

A good many young women are employed as assist- 
ant clerks in post offices, and sometimes in private 
business offices, to copy letters, <&c. A good hand- 
writing is the chief requisite ; the power of making 
money calculations quickly and correctly is also needed, 
a point in which women almost always fail, owing to 
their superficial and inaccurate education, ^.nd which, 
if they are wise, they will remedy by self-teaching, or 
1by taking lessons in arithmetic, before they attempt to 
obtain a situation of the kind. Sometimes they are 
employed as book-keepers in shops. These situations 
are tolerably well paid. Several young women taught 
in a school in connection with the Society for the 
Employment of Women, have obtained situations as 
, clerks and book-keepers, and given satisfaction to their 
employers. One tradesman was so well pleased with 
his clerk that he has since engaged a second. A 
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list of schools where such commercial instruction is 
given, will be found in Appendix D. 

Saleswomen in shops are generally well paid; it is a 
position that requires much bodily strength, because 
of the number of hours they have to stand ; a good 
knowledge of arithmetic is also necessary, as indeed 
it is in almost all employments, but those of ill-paid 
drudgery. A good temper, or at least the power of 
self-control, are also requisite, to secure invariable 
courtesy towards the customers. The slightest want 
of politeness towards customers, even if they are them- 
selves unreasonable and rude, is a breach of honesty 
towards the owner of the establishment ; for if ous- 
tomers are offended they are likely enough to with- 
draw to some other shop. No one, therefore, should 
enter on this employment who does not possess entire 
self-command. 

In all cases where a &ther with daughters keeps a 
shop, they should learn to serve in it, unless indeed he 
has already made his fortune, and can leave them com- 
fortable independent incomes ; for a daughter thus 
trained will always be able to earn her bread, and if 
she have no brother, or if he enters some other pro- 
fession, she will then be able to succeed her father in 
the business, and will know how to carry it on. Thus 
is sometimes done, but not so often as it ought to be, 
and the custom seems to be confined to some parti- 
cular trades, for which there appears no reason. If 
women have commercial ability enough to carry on the 
trade of bookseller and baker, why should they not 
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also be grocers^ drapers, silkmercers, hairdressers, dec. t 
One trade is probably not much more difficult to learn 
than another, and the bookselling trade, which women 
often engage in, is perhaps as difficult and complicated 
M any. It is to be feared that this arrangement would 
be oljeoted to by the daughters themselves, partly 
firom a love of idleness, and partly because of the idea 
that to become a tradeswoman is less genteel than to 
be a governess ; the silly girls not perceiving that an 
independent position is, if not as dignified, at least much 
more comfortable than that of a teacher, and that 
whatever superiority a governess may have in point of 
gentility is more than counterbalanced by the solid 
advantage on the other side. 

If girls would learn their Other's business, it might 
then, in cases where there is one son and one daughter, 
be left to them as joint partners, as is often done when 
there are two brothers. But whether this was done 
or not, the knowledge acquired behind her father's 
counter would enable her to get good situations in other 
shops. A girl should always consider it a great advan- 
tage to be taught her &ther's trade, as she then learns 
under his protection, is sure to be well taken care of if 
ill, and not to be overworked. A photographic artist at 
Brighton has brought up his four daughters to his own 
business, and it is said the whole family are prospering. 
Such examples should be more frequently followed. 
The daughters are thus provided with a comfortable 
maintenance, and their father on his deathbed will have 
the comfort of reflecting that he has secured them from 
the evils and dangers of poverty. 

There are several other baiidicT^i^ x^o^vrak^ ^Sk^ 
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rather than strength in which women might very well 
engage, though they seldom do, and which they should 
beg their fathers as a &your to teach them. 

From whatever cause it may proceed, it is certain 
that a lack of spirit and energy is often to be seen in 
women ; they seem to be willingly helpless and con- 
tentedly inferior, as if they thought that God had made 
them so, and it was not their own fault. For exam- 
ple, I once went into a shop kept by a widow, in which 
there stood a weighing-machine where people were in 
the habit of getting weighed. I told the mistress I 
wanted to be weighed ; she replied she did not under- 
stand the machine herself, but her " young man " would 
soon be back. Now the woman could have learnt the 
use of the machinfe by half an hour's study, but would 
not take the trouble, and thus left herself at the mercy 
of her assistant, for as all the heavy packages of gro- 
ceries were weighed by it, it was perfectly in his power 
to cheat her. 

This quiet acquiescence in ignorance and helplessness 
is melancholy to observe, and unhappily such instances 
are not uncommon. 

In France women have fSsur more energy, and con- 
stantly undertake the whole mananagement of shops. 

At Dieppe they carve ivory brooches and other orna- 
ments, and send them to England, where great numbers 
are sold, by which they must reap a little harvest* 

* VTomen in France also work as jewellers ; polishing, setting, 

and imitating precious stones. This is probably the reason why 

French trinkets are so cheap and pretty. They are beginning to 

do mosaic work like the Florentines. In Switzerland women make 

WBtcbea, docks, and spectacles. 
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Why should not English women pursue this easy and 
pleasant trade ? 

Great quantities of ladies' shoes are also imported 
fiom France, made by women, and sold at a very low 
price. English shoemakers should teach their sisters 
and daughters the handicraft, for why should foreigners 
jBnrich themselves while our own women starve 1 

For persons who have not had a superior education, 
and who have no chance of learning a handicraft, 
oooking is by no means a contemptible employment 

Formerly women could only become cooks by first 
becoming scullery and kitchen maids, and working up 
through a long course of drudgery ; but now, by means 
of the cooking schools established in London, a person 
can at once begin at the top of the profession, and thus 
cooking becomes a trade fitted to a much higher class 
of persons than it used to be. {See Appendix E,) 

Cooks' wages are never low, and are sometimes very 
hi^ ; they may be said to range from £16 a-year to 
£60, according to the skill of the performer. These 
cooking schools will also be useful to women who 
belong strictly to what are called the laboiuing classes, 
for many of them have not sufficient strength to go 
through the apprenticeship otherwise necessary in 
fiurm-houses and such like hardworking places, to pre- 
pare them for service in gentlemen's houses ; but now, 
by paying a fee, they can be taught to cook, and can at 
once be made capable of taking good places. 

There is another plan by which this usefiil profes- 
sion might be made accessible to numbers now ex- 
cluded from it At present fomilies are ^nerally 
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supplied with oooks firoxn the kitchens of people who 
keep larger establishments than they do; thus the 
duke's kitchenmaid goes to the squire as cook, and 
the squire's kitchenmaid becomes cook to the Tillage 
doctor or clergyman. But as there are many more 
small than large establishments, the supply is insuf- 
ficient, and though nobody goes without cooks, women 
who know very little about cooking are often engaged, 
and ill-dressed dinners are the consequence.* 

This might be remedied by introducing the appren- 
tice system common on the Continent. It now often 
happens that a cook does not choose to teach her 
kitchenmaid much. Perhaps she is a&aid that she 
might be engaged in her own stead if she grew skilful, or 
perhaps she is simply ill-natured, and does not choose 
to take the trouble, and so the poor maid gets little 
instruction. But if the cook was allowed to take an 
apprentice and to receive a fee for teaching her, she 
would take pains to teach, and, at the end of a year or 
two, would send her out an accomplished cook. This 
system works well abroad, and there does not seem to 
be any reason why it should not in England. It 
would cost the mistress of the house nothing but the 
food of the apprentice, and the use of an extra hand 
in the kitchen would be worth that The cook would 
be glad to receive a fee, the apprentice would be glad 
to learn, the kitchenmaid would hear the instructions 
the cook was giving the other girl and pick up a little 

* Teaching cookery wiU not cause a larger number of women to 
be employed, as nobody now goes without a cook ; it wiU only im- 
prove the quality of the dinners 
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knowledge by this means. Thus all parties would be 
benefited^ and the race of cooks multiplied and im- 
proved« Two grades of cooks would then exist ; those 
who began as scullerymaids and gradually worked up 
from the lowest ranks, and those who became cooks by 
porohafle, paying a fee to learn. These latter would 
belong to a higher class than the former, and be more 
fit to become housekeepers. 

Industrial schools will be of use in enabling many 
girls to become servants who would otherwise have 
found it impossible, for gentlefolks will not engage 
untrained girls ; they must, therefore, get their train- 
hig either in industrial schools, or in hard places where 
the work is severe and the pay only just enough to 
supply them with clothes. 

Parents hardly seem sufficiently aware what a bene- 
fit these schools will confer on their daughters, by 
enabling them to avoid hard places. If a young 
creature, whether a horse or a human being, is over* 
worked in its youth, it cannot recover entirely, and 
never becomes as strong and healthy as it would other- 
wise have been. Horse-flesh is so very valuable, that 
no one would think of setting a two-year-old to pull a 
cart, because of the injury that would be done it; 
but it is not thought necessary to take so much care 
of girls, who are sent out to work hard while still 
growing, to their great future injury. 

Some spirited ones who wiU not give up soon enough 
break down under it at once, and return home^ perhaps to 
die, perhaps to be delicate for life, which for a working 
woman is the worst fate of the two. TVy^ ^^rj ^i^^^^ 
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can stand this early hard work, but girls of average 
strength are hurt, and the weakly cannot bear it at all. 
But where industrial schools are established, this evil 
can be done away with, for girls taught in them will 
be able to get tolerably good places at once, and the 
knowledge of this will compel harsh mistresses to be 
more considerate to the poor young girls whom they 
employ ; for if they treat them ill, they will be unable 
to get any servant at all, as the girls will go to the in- 
dustrial school to learn their business, rather than 
take a place where there is danger of being over- 
worked; and in these schools they will learn much 
that is valuable besides. Habits of truthfulness and 
tidiness will be inculcated, and in many cases much 
that is evil in example may be avoided by keeping 
away from the wretched places to which girls are often 
compelled to go, to learn to be servants. 

When once a girl has learnt enough of her business 
to be able to take a place in a gentleman's &mily, the 
life is far from disagreeable. There is plenty of com- 
panionship to promote cheerfulness, and, if a woman is 
careful, the wages are generally sufficient to enable her 
to save a competence for her old age. Some people 
complain that maids' wages are too high ; a most un- 
reasonable complaint, for surely a person who works 
bard has a right to earn enough to keep her out of the 
workhouse in her old age ; and it does not appear to 
me possible that this should be done under £14 or 
£15 aryear,* and even then it can only be effected by 

* A girl learning her business has, of coarse, no right to such 
Ivs-h wages, but only experienced ¥701x1011. 
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great eoonomj. So far then from maids' wages being 
too high, they are, in my opinion, almost lower than is 
right ; and ladies who endeavour to force them down 
commit a great injustice. The wages of an ordinary 
woman with no particular skill ought to be sufficient 
to enable her to provide for her old age, and those 
who have skill besides, such as cooks and ladies' maids 
ought to be paid for it over and above. 

Still, compared to other employments for women, 
the profession of a servant is a good one. But some 
may, perhaps, think that a needlewoman's life would 
be freer, and prefer it on that account. It is true 
that it is freer in some ways, but the freedom is often 
dearly purchased. In dressmaking establishments the 
hours of work are fearfully long, frequently lasting 
from eight in the morning till eleven at night, with 
only the necessary intervals for meals. No time for 
taking a walk on week days, and no holiday but Sun- 
day. This discipline soon destroys the health, and a girl 
with a strong constitution is often the first to fall ill. 

Those, however, who prefer this trade in spite of 
its drawbacks, should take care to sew pretty well 
before they are apprenticed, or they will not give 
satiB&ction. Parents who intend their daughters to 
be dressmakers should send them to schools where 
needlework is made a great object, that they may start 
with every advantage. It is hard on the head of a 
dressmaking establishment to be provided with an 
apprentice who cannot sew tolerably, and such in- 
capacity is likely to make her not a little severe to- 
wards the unfortunate girl. 
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Plain needlework done at home is so ill-paid, that 
almoBt the worst kind of servant's place is preferable 
to this employment The following is a list of the 
usual prices paid for needlework by the great shops 
and the contractors. 

Ordinary gentlemen's shirts lOcL a piece (it takes 
twelve hours to make one) ; conmion men's shirts from, 
^^d, to Sd,, one firm gives only 2^d, (two shirts may 
be made in ten hours) ; for heavy corduroy trousers, 
6d. (a pair can be made in twelve hours) ; great-ooats, 
7d. or 8<^ 

No class of needlework (except dressmaking) can be 
named which is not paid at the same inadequate rate, 
and 30,000 women live by this trade in London alone. 
Thus the better class of workers receive lOd, a day, 
the inferior Sd., and the lowest 6d,, out of which thread 
has to be found. life on these terms is not life, but a 
dow death.* 

* To show there is no exaggeration in this statement, the following 
cases are given from the Beport of the Needlewomen*s InstltutioD $ 
it will be seen that in some instances less is earned than ia stated 
in the text. 

** Cases of previous low-paid labour among applicants for work 
at the Sodety !— 

'* E. W. T. had worked for one shop five years— -comnieBeed at 
6 A.!!., worked till 11 p.m. Earned from 2«. 6dL to 6<. a-week, ao* 
cording to the season. 

** Mrs. M., bootbinder. Earns from 2«. to 4m, a-week for thirteen 
hours^ daily labour. 

** M. B., widow, thirty years a needlewoman — ^no other means of 
sui^rt. Makes shirts at 8^(2. each, six button-holes in each. Can 
do two a-day ; finds her own cotton, light, and fire. 

**H. B., works fourteen hours a-day at button-holes. Earns 
di^ M'week. 
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No one can live long on the diet necessitated by a 
remuneration of Sd, or 6d, a day^ when lodging, 
clothes, fire, and caudles have to be found as well. A 
strong person may perhaps exist for a year or two, then 
a cold or some slight ailment turns to consumption or 
low fever, and they die, and are entered on the death- 
rate as dying of these diseases, but the real cause of 
death was the previous low living, and want of the 
comforts of life. 

That women do so die instead of earning their living 
by wickedness is very wonderful, and much to their 
credit ; that with the doors of a comfortable prison 
open to them if they steal, they should not steal, 
speaks highly for their good principles ; they are as 
truly martyrs as those who perish for their religion by 
the hand of the executioner ; in truth, their trial is 
longer and more severe, for who would not find it 
easier to die a public and speedy death, supported by 
the admiration of friends and sympathizers, than to 
perish slowly and obscurely as these poor creatures dof 
That many fail in the ordeal is but to say that only a 
small percentage of the human race are fit for martyr- 
dom. 

All who are wise will avoid this profession; not 
that needlework is in itself a bad employment, on the 
contrary, it is a very good one, but because such 

" J. Cm ftn orphan and friendless, worked for four months for a 
contractor at army braces ; began at 7 a.m. and worked till 8 p.m. ; 
allowed half-an-bour for meals; when asked if that was time 
enough, replied, with tears and sobs, * Long enough, ma*am, for a 
crust of bread ; I 'm only paid 2d, a dozen, and can't earn more 
than 3#. a-week.' Had been a terrant tVa V!!\^i«iyODL\(t5^^\^')^ 
dowjL Had lived flye years in one ft\l>xa\\oxk%** 
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numbers crowd into it, that the competition drives 
the payment down to a point below that at which life 
can for long be sustained 

All who have good feeling, all who love their neigh- 
bour as themselves, will, if they have a chance, turn 
to some other means of earning a livelihood, that their 
unhappy sisters who have no other opening, no way 
of escape, may have more room to struggle^ and a 
better chance of obtaining tolerable terms from their 
employers.* 

There is an opening of which greater advantage 
might be taken than is now done; that opening is 
emigration. The colonies afford a wide field of well-paid 
labour to certain classes of women. Domestic servants 
of all kinds are wanted, especially cooks, not the very 
best kind, but quite common ones get £30 and £40 a- 
year, dairy-maids' wages are still higher, and laundry- 
maids about the same. Maids of all work, in England a 
despised race, there find themselves valued and well-paid. 
This is true of all the Australian colonies, but wages 
vary, and particulars of this sort must be ascertained 
at the Emigration Offices. {See Appendix F,) Grovem- 
ment will often pay the passage for able-bodied 
women, but a small sum, £1 5«. I believe, is required for 
the outfit. It is said that women, from an xmwillingness 
to leave their coimtry, often delay in applying for a 
passage, till they are penniless, thinking they can go 
at any time ; then they find that this sum is required, 
and not possessing it are compelled to remain at home. 
Women shoul d remember this, and apply in time. 

* Needlewomen can be engaged by tbe day from InaUtutions 
named in Appendix. H. 
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Goyemesses axe seldom required, the supply already 
coming up to the demand. 

The Government Emigration agent in Victoria, 
writes on January 2nd, 1862, "No demand whatever 
exists for the superior sort of emigrants, such as 
governesses and milliners," and a Melbourne paper of 
several months later, June 17th, 1862, confirms the 
statement. However, in some of the colonies a few 
governesses are occasionally required, music being 
always an essential qualification. Nursery governesses, 
who would not object to help in household work, are in 
greater demand, and seem, from the accounts of those 
who have gone already, to find the situations there 
agreeable. Such persons and other educated women 
who may wish to join friends, may obtain advice and 
assistance by applying as directed in the Appendix. 

There is a great want of midwives, monthly and 
sick nurses, in the colonies generally, and specially in 
New South Wales. A lady, long resident at Sydney, 
says, that the pay of a monthly nurse is from £10 to 
£20 a-month, besides presents ; there is such a scarcity 
that most unfit persons are frequently employed. 
This lady is of opinion that a sensible woman who 
could leech, apply blisters, dress slight wounds, (fee, 
would find herself in great requisition, and be ex* 
oeedingly well paid.* Good handicrafts women, too, 
would probably find employment, such as ladies* shoe* 
makers, hairdressers, and makers of hair ornaments. 
These persons should take with them a box of tools, 

* Homes for young women about to emigrate, where they can 
live cheap while making preparationa, at« ^n«sl vGk. k\f^\)^^^cE.^«\ 
mUo Homea for thofe in basineas* 
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and materials, with specimens of their manu&ctore, 
which they should exhibit from honse to house, 
asking for orders. Upholsterers, too, would be likely 
enough to make a good living; but these last sag- 
gestions are my own idea only, I haye no information 
on the subject There are too many needle-women 
already. 

Some months ago a proposal was made to send 
educated women in considerable numbers to the 
colonies, and a subscription was opened for the pur- 
pose. The public was appealed to, and money came 
flowing in, till a letter appeared in the Times from the 
€k)yemment Emigration Board, signed S. Walcott> 
which checked the stream. Mr. Walcott stated his 
belief that such persons were not wanted, and ad* 
vised the benevolent to hold their hand, till the truth 
could be ascertained from the colonies. The colonial 
answers are conclusive. Canada, speaking through her 
emigration agent, Mr. Buchanan, says : ^^ There 
exists but a very limited demand in this province 
for the class of women in question, and that the 
present introduction of such a class into Canada 
would be attended with consequences &r from ad- 
vantageous." Mr. Buchanan goes on to request the 
Emigration Commissioners that they will be pleased 
^' to discountenance the emigration to this country of 
any grade of women higher than the domestic servant.** 

From Australia we hear in the Melbourne ArguSy 
<< There is no article, perhaps, in the labour market of 
less demand than governesses. There is no market, 
perhaps, where the value of educated women is less 
appreciated than in Melbourne." With regard to the 
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ohanoes of matrimony the Argus continues : '' If there 
WM a demand for educated women, as wives for our 

educated men^ Miss (the lady who originated 

the emigration moyement) may be sure she would 
have heard of it with su£&oient distinctness. But, we 
are compelled to say, there is no such demand. The 
truth is, that the number of marriageable educated 
women in the world is out of all proportion to the 
number of educated men who are prepared to marry 
them." The agent of Adelaide confirms these state- 
ments, and information from the other colonies are all 
to the same effect. 

Now, if this little history of the proposed emigration 

of educated women were not tragical, it would be 

oomicaL England so anxious to send them away, the 

colonies so afraid of haying to receiye them ; England 

says to them, " Why don't you go to the colonies? you 

are not wanted here, you are burdensome to us, and 

we will gladly pay your passage to get rid of you." 

The colonies hearing this indignantly exclaim, '' For 

mercy's sake, don't send us such useless creatures! 

We want men to fell our woods, cultivate our land, 

tend our sheep and cattle, and women to cook our 

dinners, and wash our clothes, but as to educated 

women, we don't want them, and we won't have them ; 

if they come they will be worse off than at home, for 

we have no workhouses to put them in." The injured 

attitude the colonies assume is amusing ; they seem to 

regard tlie offer of a few hundred educated women 

to refine and improve them, as a fearful threat, and 

resent it, as people generally do resent suggestions that 

are intended for their improvement. But in fact all 
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this is very sad, it is no joke to the poor creatures 
concerned, and it shows clearly how out of order some 
part of our social system must be, that such numbers 
of good respectable women should be at a discount, 
and of no use anywhere, a burden on every spot of 
earth, which people try to shift from one another, and 
which the inhabitants of each hemisphere wish were 
safely deposited in the other. 

Possibly there may be several conducing causes to 
this strange state of things, but one in particular 
seems to me to stand out so clearly as the chief 
culprit, that I cannot refrain from calling attention to 
it. These educated women whom nobody wants, are 
educated in a general way, but are not trained to 
any special trade or calling. They know a, little 
French, music, and drawing, but nothing well, nothing 
professionally. If these women had devoted all their 
powers since they were fourteen years old, to any one 
thing, leaving out all the others, they might have 
learned to excel in it, and been able to live by it. If 
one girl had learnt music exclusively, she might now 
have been able to play at concerts, and have been 
giving lessons at \0s, per hour ; if another had de- 
voted herself to painting only, she might have been 
able to live by selling pictures ; or, if she had given 
herself up entirely to languages, she might have been 
able to earn her livelihood by translating books, or 
have been a foreign corresponding clerk in an office ; 
or, if she had only learnt writing and arithmetic, and 
learnt them well, she might have been an ordinary 
cJerk or Bhopwom&n j or, if her fiaither had brought 
her up to his own trade, she miglit \>q inikaii^\^^ 
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ghoes, or riding-habits, or wigs, or selling groceries, or 
tuning pianofortes, or gilding picture frames, or doing 
a dozen other things, instead of living a burden to 
herself, her friends, and her country. Poor creatures, 
the sins of their fathers are visited heavily upon them ! 
for they are not to blame for the bad training they 
received as children and young girls. 

I believe the real true cause of all this misery to be 
the neglect of parents to apprentice their daughters to 
some trade or handicraft, as regularly as they do 
their sons. There is no reason why one sex should be 
more neglected than the other, for no father would 
think of declining to put his son to a trade, because 
an uncle might perhaps leave him a fortune ; neither 
ought be to think of not apprenticing his daughter, 
because she may perhaps marry, for as the Melbourne 
Argtts truly says, 'Hhe number of marriageable 
educated women in the world is out of all proportion 
to the number of educated men, who are prepared to 
marry them." If women were quite positively certain 
to marry before their father's death, the present 
system would not be so bad, but as they are not, it 
is wicked and cruel, and based on a fallacy. Some day 
the contrary principle will be universally admitted. 
In course of time newspapers will take up the subject, 
leaders will be written, and lectures given on the duty 
of parents to their daughters ; clergymen will preach 
about it, and tracts will be distributed, and then it 
will be recognized that a &ther who cannot leave his 
daughter a fortime, ought to teach her a trade, that 
she may be able to earn an T[ioiieeX.\\N^^Q^^\ «xi.^*^siS5k 
man who fails to do this 'wilWie lYiO\jL"^\»\<»» ^^ A 
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by his neighbours. Then the position of women will 
begin to improye, and this superfluity of helpless, 
miserable oreatures will gradually diminish till it ceases 
to exist. 

Meanwhile, the only adyice I can offer to the already 
existing superfluous women, who are too old to be 
apprenticed, is, that those who are fltted for it should 
become sick nurses, and that those who are not, 
but possess health and strength, should learn cooking 
and go into service, either here or in the colonies. 
I fear they will consider this a degradation ; but I do 
not see what else there is for them to turn to, and it 
is less degrading to live by honest work than to depend 
on charity. To those who have not strength for this, 
I can recommend nothing; but the British public 
should remember that they are worthy objects of 
benevolence, for they are suffering, and suffering 
severely, more from the faults of others than from 
their own, and they belong to a class to who^n life in 
a workhouse is more than usually irksome and 
painfuL* 

* A Society established in London, at 19, Langham Place, for 
promoting the employment of women, helps these poor creatures, 
by teaching them handicrafts and finding situations for them. It 
does some good, and would do more if its funds were larger. Post- 
Office Orders are payable to Miss Jane Crowe, the secretary. The 
Society is also useful in detecting impositions, often attempted by 
advertisers, who offer to teach any woman some easy art on re- 
ceiving a sum of money, and promising her employment in it after- 
wards. As a mle, these offers are not to be trusted, though there 
may be exceptions. Before sending money the secretary should be 
consulted. 



CHAPTER IV. 

DUTY AND INDEPENDENCE. 

How happy is he born, and taught, 

That serveth not another's wUl; 
Whose armour is his honest thought, 

And simple truth his utmost skill. 

This man is freed from servile bands, 

Of hope to rise, or fear to fall ; 
Lord of himself though not of lands. 

And having nothing, jet hath all. — Wotlon. 

Oh I what a world of vile, ill-favourM faults 
Look handsome in three hundred pounds a-year. 

Shakespeare, 

A class (women) which needs all the safeguards that conscious- 
ness of independence can supply to protect them from moral dan- 
gers. — A. Houston, 

It is not easy to define what duty is, but one thing 
seems pretty clear — ^that duties are reciprocal. 

Thus a parent, who provides for his offspring in 
their helpless childhood, has a right to expect that 
they will in return provide for him when old age has 
made him helpless. If they have the means of so 
doing and fail to do it, they are undutiful. But if a 
parent deserts his child, and leaves it on a doorstep 
to the mercy of the passers-by, and some one should 
take it- up, bring it home, and provide for it;, till it can 
work for itself, then the duty of that child is trans- 
ferred to its chance protector ; it will be bound to obey 
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him in its childhood, aud to help him in his old age, 
as if the adopted father had been the real one. 

Thus duty partakes strongly of the nature of grati- 
tude, and gratitude is a kind of justice — ^a return for 
&YOurs received, the payment of a debt incurred. A 
duty performed calls for duty in return. If, therefore, 
a father has provided for his daughter in her childhood, 
she is boimd to give him her obedience till she reach 
years of discretion, and this not grudgingly, but with 
goodwill and contentment, as she would pay a just debt 
If a father has laid by a snug fortune for his daughter, 
and wishes her not to go out into the world to push her 
fortunes, but would rather she remained at home to 
amuse him and cheer him in his age, he would not be 
unreasonable in asking her so to remain, even if it was 
her wish to go out, for to lay by his fortune he must 
have deprived himself of many pleasures, many luxu- 
ries, perhaps many comforts ; and for these sacrifices she 
ought to make some return. Care must, however, be 
taken to ascertain that the fortune thus saved is su£&- 
cient to provide for her according to her station in life, 
for if it is not, she must of course go out and work ; as 
a woman should never run the risk of being driven 
into temptation through poverty. Her duty towards 
God is greater than that towards man, and if her father 
wishes to place her in a situation of temptation she is 
bound to disobey him. 

Parents, from a mistaken feeling of tenderness, are 
often too anxious to prevent their daughters from going 
out into the rough world. Sometimes a kind father 
says '' Why should my daughters go out to work ? 
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As long as I live I will provide for them, they shall 
never come to want while I can work." This is very 
pretty, but the good man forgets he is mortal, that 
he may die at any moment, and that even if he lives 
to be seventy, his daughters, being younger than him- 
self will probably survive him. But, perhaps, he is 
sure that before he dies some one will marry them. 
Now he has no right to feel sure, because there is no 
certainty in the matter. The majority of women do 
many, so he has a right to think it probable that his 
daughters will, but he is not justified in leaving their 
future well-being to a probability. He does not leave 
his own maintenance in old age to a probability. On 
the contrary, he carefully saves for it, buys, perhaps, a 
government annuity, and would feel wretchedly uneasy 
if it was only probable that he would not spend his own 
old age in the union workhouse. He should do by his 
daughters as he would have wished his own father to 
do by him, either providing them with a sufficient 
income out of his savings, or if this is not possible, 
having first given them the best education in his power^ 
he ^ould apprentice them to some trade, and send them 
out to learn to work for themselves while they are still 
young, and he has still a home to offer them in case of • 
illness or casual want of employment. Then by the 
time he dies they will have risen in their professions, have 
saved money, and will be well able to maintain them- 
selves without his help. The result of not so doing, 
but of trusting to probability, is well described by a 
workhouse visitor. " If we compare the male and female 
wards of the same workhouse, we shall usually find 

B 2 
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among the latter a preponderance of cases of reduced 
respectalHlily and blameless destitution. There are two 
or three women for every man in the same predicament. 
And why 1 Not assuredly because women are less thrifty 
than men, less industrious, or less careful of their re- 
sources. Quite the reverse. As an experienced friend 
once remarked to me, such an event as a woman be- 
coming bankrupt through her own fault had never 
occurred to his knowledge, yet women are driven by 
hundreds from comfortable homes to spend their last 
days in the workhouse, because the men who have 
assumed to provide for them have failed to do so, and 
because no means are open to them to provide for 
themselves." * 

I may here remark that employers are imwilling to 
take apprentices or untrained assistants after the age 
of twenty-four, and in many trades and handicrafts 
they prefer much younger ones. The sooner girls start 
therefore to learn their business the better; they must 
at least begin early enough to become experienced and 
expert hands before they reach the fatal age of five- 
and-twenty, at which period employers object to engage 
them, on the ground that they are too old to learn, or 
at least that they no longer, learn with the faciliiy of 
younger people. 

A friend of mine who keeps a very miscellaneous 
register-office for women, told me that she had com- 
paratively little difficulty in finding places for the young 
girls on her books, but that the older ones troubled 
her. " Oh ! my poor women of thirty,** she cried, " I 

* " WorkbottBe Jonnial," for September, 1S61, page 488. 
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wish I oould get places for them." Another bad 
result of trusting a woman's future maintenance to 
the probability of her marrying is, that it places her 
under a temptation to marry some one whom she does 
not like. If she does not marry she must end her 
days in the workhouse, so, if the man she likes does 
not propose she is under a great temptation to accept 
the man to whom she is indifferent. Now, if she told 
the poor fellow honestly that she did not care a straw 
about him, he would beg to decline the honour of her 
alliance, so she is under the necessity of deceiving 
him ; and as to deceive him during the time of court- 
ship only would not answer, for if he found out the 
truth after he was married he would be terribly angry, 
she must continue to lead a life of hypocrisy, and 
deceive him all his days, thus steeping her soul in 
deceit. 

The first prize in life is a happy marriage, the 
second a life of independence, the third and worst fate 
an uncongenial marriage. The pursuit of the second 
prize in no way prevents the winning of the first, for 
the second best can at any time be exchanged for the 
best whenever the opportunity occurs, but the posses- 
sion of the second-best fate almost secures against 
having to endure the third and worst. Richter, in a 
passage translated by Carlyle, says, speaking of these 
interested alliances, '* Oh ! my heart is more in earnest 
than you think ; the parents anger me who are slave- 
brokers ; the daughters sadden me who are made slave 
negresses. Ah ! is it wonderful that those who in 
their West Indian market-place mu&t daxis^^ V^bs^^s^^ 
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speak, and sing till some lord of a plantation take 
them home with him ; that these, I say, should be as 
slavishly treated as they are bought and sold 1 Ye poor 
lambs ! And yet ye, too, are as bad as your salemothers 
and salefathers. What is one to do with his enthusiasm 
for your sex, when one travels through German towns, 
where every heaviest purse, every longest-titled in- 
dividual, were he first cousin to the Devil himself, 
can point with his finger to thirty houses and say ^ I 
know not ; shall it be from the pearl-coloured, or the 
nut-brown, or the steel-green house that I wed ? open 
customers are they all/ How, my girls, is your heart 
so little worth that you cut it like old clothes, after 
any fashion, to fit any breast, and does it wax and 
shrink then like a Chinese ball, to fit itself into the 
ball-mould or marriage ring-case of any male heart 
whatever ? ' Well, it must be, unless we would sit at 
home and grow old maids,' answer they, whom I will 
not answer, but turn away from scornfully." * 

Now, if the damsels who dwelt in these queer- 
coloured German houses were possessed of independent 
incomes, or knew how to earn their own livelihood, 
this scorn is well merited ; otherwise it is unjust, and 
they are rather deserving of compassion, for what would 
Richter have them do 1 What can they do, but cheat 
some simple-minded man into the belief that they are 
attached to him, and so persuade him to support them 1 

It has been said that courage is the first virtue, be- 
cause without it none of the others can be exercised ; 
much the same may be said of independence, without 
* *'JExtra lea£ on daughter-Mi Ikooaoft," by J. Bichier« 
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which the best intentions, the purest sentiments, the 
noblest motives are unavailing. It is therefore the first 
duty of eveiy woman to secure her own independence, 
if it has not already been secured to her by her parents ; 
for without it she cannot tell how low she may sink, or 
what sins she may be driven to commit. 



CHAPTER V. 

MONEY.—HOW TO WASTE IT.— HOW TO KEEP IT. 

Not for to hide in a hedge, 

Nor for a train attendant ; 
But for the glorions privilege 

Of being independent. — Bums, 

Neither a borrower nor a lender be, 
For loan oft loses both itself and friend, 
And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry. 

Shakespeare, 

It is observed by Mr. Smiles, in his book on " Self- 
Help," that " Although money ought by no means to 
be regarded as the chief end of man's life, neither is 
it a trifling matter, to be held in philosophic contempt, 
representing, as it does, in so large a degree, the means 
of physical comfort and social well-being. Indeed, 
some of the finest qualities of human nature are ulti- 
mately related to the right use of money, such as 
generosity, honesty, justice, and self-sacrifice, as well 
as the practical virtues of economy and providence. 
On the other hand there are their coimterparts of ava- 
rice, fraud, injustice, and selfishness, as displayed by 
inordinate lovers of gain ; and the vices of thriMessness, 
extravagance, and improvidence, on the part of those 
who misuse and abuse the means entrusted to them. 
Comfort in worldly circumstances is a position every 
man is justified in striving to attain by every worthy 
means in bis power. It secures that physical satisfiic- 
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tion which is necessary for the culture of the better 
part of his nature, and enables him to proyide for 
those of his own household, without which, says the 
apostle, a man is ' worse than an infidel.' Nor ought the 
duty to be any the less indifferent to us that the respect 
which our fellow-men entertain for us in no slight 
degree depends upon the manner in which we exercise 
the opportunities which present themselyes for our 
honourable advancement in life. The very effort 
required to be made to succeed in life is in itself an 
education, stimulating a man's sense of self-respect, 
bringing out his practical qualities, and disciplining 
him in the exercise of patience, perseverance, and such- 
like virtues. The provident and careful man must 
necessarily be a thoughtful one, for he lives not merely 
for the present, but with prudent forecast makes 
arrangements for the future." 

Every one of these observations applies to women 
as well as to men, and Mr. Smiles's remarks on the 
whole subject of money, making and spending, are 
so excellent, that I shall continue to quote them, only 
begging my readers to add mentally the word '^ woman" 
wherever " man " appears. 

" Economizing one's means with the mere object of 
hoarding is a very mean thing, but economizing for the 
purpose of being independent is one of the soundest 
indications of manly character." Manly here means 
honest and brave, and in that sense it is a good thing 
when women are " manly." " When practised with the 
object of providing for those dependent on us it assumes 
quite a noble aspect. It is tlxQ Qix]c^\3iv^<^tL ^i ^\^^ ^ 
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the best forms of self-help." Francis Homer's father 
gave him this good advice on entering life : — " Whilst 
I wish you to be comfortable in every respect, I cannot 
too strongly inculcate economy. It is a necessary virtue 
to all ; and however the shallow part of mankind may 
despise it, it certainly leads to independence, which is 
a grand object to every man of a high spirit" " Every 
man," continues Mr. Smiles, " ought so to contrive as 
to live within his means. This practice is of the very 
essence of honesty. For if a man do not manage 
honestly to live within his own means, he must neces- 
sarily be living dishonestly upon the means of somebody 
else. Those who are careless of personal expenditure, 
and consider merely their own gratification, without 
regard for the comfort of others, generally find out the 
real uses of money when it is too late. Though by 
nature generous, these thriftless persons are often driven 
to do very shabby things ; they dawdle with their 
money as with time, draw bills upon the future, antici- 
pate their earnings, and are thus under the necessity 
of dragging after them a load of debts and obligations, 
which seriously afiect their action as free and indepen- 
dent men. The loose cash, which many persons throw 
away uselessly and worse, would often form a basis of 
fortune and independence for life. These wasters are 
their own worst enemies, though generally found among 
the ranks of those who rail at the injustice of the 
world. But if a man will not be his own friend, how 
can he expect that others will ? Orderly men, with 
moderate means, have always something left in their 
pockets to help others, whereas your prodigal^ careless 
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fellows, who spend all, never find an opportunity for 
helping anybody. . . . The proverb says that *an 
empty bag cannot stand upright,' neither can a man 
in debt. Debt makes everything a temptation. It 
lowers a man in his own self-respect, and renders him 
a slave in many respects, for he can no longer call him- 
self, his own master, nor boldly look the world in the 
&,ce. It is also difficult for a man who is in debt to be 
truthful, hence it is said that 'lying rides on debt's 
back.' The debtor has to frame excuses to his creditor 
for postponing the payment of the money he owes him, 
and also probably to contrive falsehoods. It is easy 
enough for a man who will exercise a healthy resolution 
to avoid incurring the first obligation ; but the facility 
with which that has been incurred often becomes a 
temptation to a second ; and very soon the unfortu- 
nate borrower becomes so entangled that no late exer- 
tion of industry can set him free. The first step in 
debt is like the first step in falsehood, almost involving 
the necessity of proceeding in the same course, debt 
following debt, as lie follows lie. Haydon, the painter, 
dated his decline firom the day on which he borrowed 
money. He realized the truth of the proverb — * Who 
goes a borrowing goes a sorrowing.* The written 
advice he gave a youth on entering the navy was as 
follows : — ' Never purchase any enjoyment if it cannot 
be enjoyed without borrowing of others. Never borrow 
money ; it is degrading. I do not say never lend, but 
never lend if by lending you render yourself unable to 
pay what you owe, but under any circumstances never 
borrow.'/' Dr. Johnson held that ewcVj ^<^\» Sss^ tsxsql. 
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His words on the subject are weighty, and worthy of 
being held in remembrance. "Do not," said he, 
"accustom yourself to consider debt only an inconve- 
nience, you will find it a calamity. Poverty takes 
away so many means of doing good, and produces so 
much inability to resist evil, both natural and moral, 
that it is by all virtuous means to be avoided. . . . 
Let it be your first care, then, not to be in debt to any 
man. Besolve not to be poor ; whateyer you have, 
Bpeifid less. Poverty is a great enemy to hiiman happi- 
ness ; it certainly destroys liberty, and it makes some 
virtues impracticable, and others extremely difficult. 
Frugality is not only the basis of quiet, but of bene- 
ficence. No man can help others that wants help 
himself ; we must have enough before we can spare." 

These observations of Dr. Johnson's ought to be laid 
to heart by every working woman; he explains so well 
that the use of money, as soon as our own necessary 
wants are provided for, is beneficence ; and he also 
shows so clearly that we must not attempt to help 
others, imtil we have enough for ourselves. 

It may, perhaps, be useful to enter somewhat more 
into detail on these points, and to try to mark out 
how far a single woman is bound to help her own 
feimily. Her parents are, of course, her first duty. 
If by misfortune, or even by their own fault, they 
. Ml into poverty in their old age, she must not desert 
them. The care they bestowed on her childhood, 
must now be bestowed on them. If the daughter be 
alone in the world, with no brothers or sisters to help 
her, the whole weight of the charge falling on her, 
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may prove too much for her strength : in that oase^ 
though bound to support them if in her power, she 
may be compelled to make them oyer to the parish 
authorities; but even then, her care for them ought 
not to cease, and she should not fail to provide them 
with such little luxuries and pleasures as her means 
may afford. If there are several brothers and sisters, 
they are all bound to contribute their share towards 
the support of their parents, according to their salaries 
and incomes. 

A son ought not to say that he has a wife and 
family to provide for, and that, therefore, he must be 
excused from contributing. He had a &ther and 
mother before he had a wife, and ought not to have 
taken one, if so doing was likely to prevent him from 
helping to support his parents. 

A married daughter should contribute if her hus- 
band will allow her, but not otherwise, as what a man 
earns, or possesses, ought to be spent only according to 
his wishes, and with his full knowledge and consent. 

If she possessed money of her own before she 
married, the obligation is, of course, stronger ; she is 
then positively bound to assist them ; but it may not 
always be in her power to do so, as, unless some pro- 
vision was made to the contrary at the time of her 
marriage, the law gives the husband power over his 
wife's fortune and earnings, so that she cannot dispose 
of the least part of them even to assist her parents. 
On this account it is the duty of every woman with 
money, who has an old father or mother, or a crippled 
and helpless brother or siater da^TA'scLX* cm. \iKt^ \fi 
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keep her fortune in her own power, which is done by 
havmg a legal paper drawn before the marriage, set- 
tling it on herself, for her own sole use, and by appoint- 
ing trustees to see that the arrangement is carried out, 
which any lawyer will know how to do correctly.* 

* The money must be invested in the name of the trustees, who 
will receive the interest and pay it over to the wife, who can then 
spend it according to her own wishes. The marriage settlement of the 
Princess Alice, now Princess of Hesse, is an instance of this arrange- 
ment, though of course not for the object mentioned in the text. 
The clause runs thus : — " Her Britannic Majesty promises to secure 
to her royal highness the Princess Alice Maud Mary, from the 
time of her marriage to her royal highness's decease, the annual 
sum of £6000 sterling, to be paid quarterly to commissioners 
named for that purpose by her Britannic Majesty, to be by them 
received for the sole and separate use of the said Princess, not- 
withstanding her married state, and which annual sum of £6000 
sterling, so payable quarterly, the said Princess shall not have 
power, either separately or conjointly with his Grand Ducal 
Highness the Prince, to alienate, mortgage, or receive or direct to 
be paid by way of anticipation ; but the same shall, from time to 
time, as the same shall become due, be paid and payable into the 
proper hands of the said Princess alone, upon her own sole receipt, 
or to such person or persons to whom she shall, by writing signed 
by herself alone, from time to time, as the same shall become due, 
direct and order the same to be paid, or whom she shall otherwise 
authorize to receive the same on her sole behalf." In making this 
settlement the Queen sets a noble example to all other parents. 
The opinion of the late lamented Prince is also here probably repre- 
sented, that married women are the happier for an independent 
income. In all cases where it is wished to leave money by will 
to a married woman, it should be specified that it is for her ''sole 
use," otherwise the husband will get it instead of the wife, and 
trustees should be named to see that this direction is carried out. 
A lady of my acquaintance was, in consequence of the omission of 
a relative to take this precaution, reduced to extreme poverty in 
her old agCf and ii it had not been for the kindness of another 
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Otherwise, a daughter might find herself in the painful 
position of wishing to help her parents, yet being 
unable to do so, her own fortune earned, perhaps, by 
their toil, being no longer at her disposition. When a 
woman has no one depending upon her, she is, of 
course, imder no obligation to make this arrangement 
(though she will be wise to make it) ; but she ought 
not to fail to do so, if the happiness and comfort of 
some poor helpless being rests on her having the 
power to aid them, for though three men out of four 
would willingly assist their wives' parents and helpless 
relations under such circumstances, the fourth might 
not consider himself bound to do so, and much misery 
might be the consequence. Parents also ought to make 
the arrangement for their daughters, as it is always 
wrong to trust, without reservation, the happiness of a 
fellow-creature, much more of a daughter, to what is 
called " the goodness of human nature," for the simple 
reason that human nature is not perfectly good, and if 
perfect confidence is placed in it, it is apt to &il under 
the temptation thus put in its way. The goodness of 
human nature when not assisted by strong natural 
affection, (and it is well known that affection changes,) 
is about as insecure a basis for happiness as can well be 
imagined. If human beings were perfectly good, they 
might be perfectly trusted; but as they are only 

relative, who gave her a small annuity, she must have appealed to 
charitj, or have gone to the workhouse, her husband having spent 
every shilling belonging either to himself or to her before he died, 
although she had a large fortune besides the legacy, and he himMli 
a large professional practice. 
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partially good^ they ought to be only partially 
trusted. 

Among the highest classes^ some arrangement to 
protect the wife's interests is invariably made. No 
man of rank would approve of a marriage for his 
daughter in which her interests were not protected by 
settlements^ nor, indeed, would the daughter think of 
marrying a man who had so little regard for her as 
not to suggest them, that is, without having her own 
fortune, or an equivalent for it, sometimes if the hus- 
band is rich, with an addition to it out of his own 
property, but, at any rate, her own fortune, tied up, so 
that the capital cannot be spent, to serve as a main- 
tenance for her after his death, in case she should be 
the survivor. 

Besides this, the interest of her fortime, or a part of 
it, is usually, though not invariably, settled on her to 
be spent as she pleases during her husband's lifetime ; 
and this allowance, which is called pin-money, belongs 
sacredly to her, and cannot be touched even by her 
husband's creditors. 

Often has this pin-money, together with the settle- 
ments, proved the means of saving a whole &mily 
from beggary, for when a foolish man has run through 
his own fortune, he is thus prevented &om doing the 
same by his wife's, and her pin-money serves to sup- 
port the family, and keeps them out of the work- 
house. 

It is much to be regretted, that this plan is not 

generally adopted in all classes ; it is a pity that an 

armngement, which so greatly conduces towards the 
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happiness of women, and is so advantageous to the 
whole family, should be confined to one class of the 
community only. Probably, the cause is a wish to 
avoid law expenses ; but, in truth, the tenth part of a 
woman's fortune would often be well spent in securing 
the remainder to her own use, if only on account of 
the domestic harmony and absence of bickering which 
the arrangement produces. Even when husbands are 
prudent and trustworthy, a small independent income 
is found to be a great comfort to married women ; it 
averts many a matrimonial dispute, and thus has a 
strong tendency to increase married happiness and 
domestic affection. 

Lord Brougham, and several other eminent lawyers, 
are anxious that a law should be enacted, which would 
have the effect of giving settlements and pin-money, 
without legal expense, to every married woman with 
property of her own. Probably, this law will at some 
distant future time be passed, but until it is, every 
careful father and mother ought to provide their 
da^ughters with these resources, if they give them a 
fortune, in spite of the expense, whenever the arrange- 
ment is possible, for, in consequence of neglecting this 
precaution, sad misery is often inflicted. 

To return to the obligations of a single woman 
towards her family. The claims of crippled or helpless 
brothers and sisters are, of course, as strong on single 
women as on married ones, and, to their honour, are 
seldom disregarded ; indeed, claims which are sustained 
by early affection are generally well observed. Often 
is a poor struggling woman the ^vrg^oxX* lA ^2a.'"v^^*^ 
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sister or sufiering brother ; and to these sacred claims 
is often sacrificed the hope of earning a competence 
for her own old age. In that sad record of sufferings 
the list <^ candidates for pensions from the Gover- 
nesses' Benevolent Institution, case after case is re- 
corded of candidates who have saved nothing, having 
"supported a blind sister" or "a crippled brother;" 
and in every clasa of workers, the same glorious 
instances of self-sacrifice probably occur, though 
they pass unrecorded in other professions. These 
noble women will meet their reward in another 
world. Great must be the incorruptible wealth 
laid up for them there. Here, beyond the silent 
tribute of respect, no recompense awaits them. 

But though self-sacrifice, under such circumstances, 
becomes one of the highest and noblest virtues of our 
nature, there are other cases in which it ceases to be 
a virtue at all, and becomes a weakness : for, like all 
other virtues, it degenerates into a fault, imless subject 
to the principle of justice. To help those who cannot 
help themselves is just, but to sacrifice one-self to help 
those who ought not to require aid, is unjust and weak. 
Our rule of conduct is given in Scripture, " Let him 
who hath two coats, give to him who hath none." Yet 
often is the rule disregarded by women, who strip off 
their only coat to give to him who hath two already. 

The Governesses' list of candidates again shows 
this. Often the record appears " lent all her savings 
to her brother," or " nephew, who became bankrupt." 
When women are asked by their relations to lend 
them money, to embark in a perfectly safe business. 
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which is sure to return a high interest^ they should 
remember that if the statement was true^ and the 
speculation was really a good one, business men, who 
understand the matter, would be glad to invest their 
money in it, and there would be no necessity to come 
borrowing. Yet the relation who says this, has pro- 
bably no intention of cheating the woman whose 
money he fain would borrow ; he believes in the 
speculation, and embarks his own money fearlessly in 
it. He holds up his single opinion against that of all 
other business men, who tacitly express their dis- 
sent from his views, by declining to adventure their 
money with him ; and he expects his female relatives 
to have as much confidence in his judgment as he 
himself has, and will probably resent a refusal to lend 
as a personal afiront, and a quarrel is likely enough to 
ensue. A woman thus urged should firmly decline, 
good-temperedly if possible, but at any rate firmly ; and 
if a quarrel be the inevitable residt of a refusal, she 
must piake up her mind to quarrel ; for it is better 
to quarrel than to be ruined. If the idea enters her 
mind that she ought to, yield, because self-sacrifice is a 
woman's part, she should remember what is said on 
this subject by a man whose learning and position 
make him very high authority.* " It is no doubt 
true that we should all be prepared, when necessary, 
to make great sacrifices of our feelings and interests 
to promote the good of our fellow-creatures. But 

* Arthur Houston, Whateley Professor of Political Economy at 
Dublin Universitji '* On the Emancipation of Women from In- 
dustrial Disabilities," page 11. (LongmMi.^ 
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that any one portion of humanity should be more 
particularly called upon than another to perform this 
act of self-immolation is, it seems to me, a most absurd 
and abominable doctrine. It is one of which those 
who are called upon to make the sacrifice must feel 
:the injustice, and at which they must repine, unless 
where the vanity of martyrdom — not so uncomirion a 
vanity as may be supposed — ^buoys them up imder the 
trial. It is a doctrine, too, which can have no other 
effect on the remainder of humanity than to feed their 
arrogance and minister to their selfishness. Self- 
sacrifice, to be beneficial, must be a mutual duty." 
Women who give up what is just from this mistaken 
notion, are either trying to make themselves into 
heroines, or else, which is the more common case, 
they are cowards who yield, from the fear of offending, 
that which in their hearts they had rather withhold. 
£ut such concessions, for the sake of peace, are not 
always likely to answer their purpose, if another dis- 
tinguished man is to be believed.* He says, " Never lend 
money to a friend unless you are satisfied that he does 
wisely and well in borrowing it. Borrowing is one of 
the most ordinary ways in which weak men sacrifice 
the future to the present, and thence it is that the 
gratitude for a loan is so proverbially evanescent, for the 
future becoming present in its turn, will not be well 
Siktisfied with those who have assisted in doing it an 
injury. By conspiring with your friend to defraud his 
future self, you naturally incur his future displeasure. 

To withstand solicitations for loans 

♦ H. Taylor, in " Noten on Life/' p. 26. 
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18 often a great trial of firmness ; the more especially 
as the pleas and pretexts alleged, are generally made 

plausible at the expense of truth The 

refusal which is at once the most safe from vacilla* 
tion, and perhaps as little apt to give offence as any, 
is the point-blank refusal, without reasons assigned. 
Aquiescence is more easily given- in the decisions of a 
strong will, than in reasons which weak men, under 
the bias of self-love, will always imagine themselves 
competent to controvert." 

The lady in whose school I was educated retired 
from business late in life, with a good fortune, acquired 
by her own exertions, intending to pass the evening of 
her days in rest and comfort. Unfortunately she was 
induced to lend her whole fortune to a promising 
nephew, to set him up in trade. He lost it all, and 
she was reduced to such distress that she had to ap- 
peal to the charity of her former pupils. She ended 
by obtaining a situation as companion, and is now 
dead. The &te of this poor lady ought to serve as a 
warning to all other women who have laid by money. 

Post-office-savings* banks are the best place for a 
woman's savings. They receive to the amount of d630 
a -year, and few indeed are they who can save more ; 
these few will do wisely to deposit the £30 there, and 
only risk the remainder in some other investment. 
Then, when work is past and the time for rest has come, 
a Qovemment annuity can be bought with the money 
which has been placed in the savings-bank. The in« 
terest on these annuities, being for life only, is very 
high and is perfectly secure, \\xe QtOJ^woxaK^ \iWiTiS|». 
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responsible for its payment, so that nothing but a 
revolution, or the conquest of the country by a 
foreign force, could prevent it from being paid. The 
older the person buying the annuity the higher the 
interest In many cases it may be well, however, to 
hold back a small portion of the savings, and not 
invest all in the annuity, because on the death of the 
annuitant the principal goes to the Government, and 

« few people would like to be able to leave nothing be- 
hind them. Some relative, or ^friend, or fidthful 
servant may have claims which it would be unjust and 
unkind to disregard. 

At present Government annuities can only be bought 
from a few savings-banks which are connected with the 
Government, and it is a troublesome process to buy 
one ; but from a letter which appeared in the City Press 
in August last, it seems probable that, in a few months, 
arrangements will be made for the purchase of 
annuities at the post offices. This will be a great 
accommodation to the public, and an especial comfort 
to single women, retired governesses, and old servants. 
The Governesses' candidate list shows another very 
common way in which single women spend their 
earnings. The entry frequently appears, " has saved 
nothing, having educated her orphan nephews and 
nieces." The women who thus spend their earnings 
intend to do what is right, and therefore deserve our 
respect, but they have mistaken the means. To give 
an expensive education to nephews and nieces is wrong, 
when the aunt is thereby compelled to depend on 

the aid of a, charity, or to come upon titiQ T^ktei^ \i<x then 
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she has in &ct educated her nephews and nieces out of 
other people*s pockets, and it is the rate-payers and 
subscribers to the charity who pay for their education, 
not herself. Thus, she commits an injustiee towards 
the public. Neither is her kindness towards her nephews 
and nieces well judged, nor has it the effect of addix^ 
to their happiness, but the contrary. It is evident 
that the education bestowed upon them has not enabled 
them to earn comfortable incomes, or they would 
scarcely have left the aunt to whom they are indebted 
for it to the charity of strangers ; and it is probable 
that their education, though procuring it has ruined 
their aunt, has barely afforded them the means of 
living. The nephew is, perhaps, a clerk, earning a 
hundred a-year, yet obliged to dress and live like a 
gentleman, or perhaps a shopman earning eighty ; when, 
if his aunt had caused him to be apprenticed to a 
handicraft, he might have been earning lOs, or I2s» 
a-day in the colonies as a carpenter or stonenutson ; 
and in British Columbia, and some other colonies, 
the wages are much higher than this. Thus, he would 
be a far richer man, able probably to help his aunt, 
and his life would be passed in the open air, taking 
active exercise, instead of in a olose office or shop, 
from which his health is sure to suffer, even if the con- 
finement does not lead to habits of drinking and dis- 
sipation, as it so often does ; he would also be a free 
man, able to please himself and be his own master in 
all things, instead of being under the obligation not to 
marry, a condition to which shopmen are usually 
compelled to submit by ttievt eiw^^o^ct^. ""^^^ ^«^ 
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leith a niece is equally strong. The education she 
receives, though expensiye, does not probably enable 
her to become anything more than a govemesS) earning 
a small uncertain salaiy ; but if she had been ap- 
prenticed to a good trade, or taught cooking, she 
might have earned as good wages, and from not being 
expected to dress like a lady, could have saved more. 
This education would cost but a tenth part as much as 
a general one, and would make the niece a much happier 
woman, less polished and less learned, but richer 
and fi^er. Or if she had been boarded for a couple of 
years at a £u:mhouse, and apprenticed to the good- 
wife, she might have learnt at a small expense how to 
milk, to manage a dairy, to keep poultry, to rear 
calves, &c,, and then have gone to the colonies sure of 
earning Jg30 or £40 a~year as a dairy-woman (in 
British Columbia the wages are £60 or £70), and 
pretty sure to end by marrying some &.rmer, and 
becoming a rich woman. It is a mistake to bring 
people up to refinement, when the refined and educated 
get worse paid than unrefined and uneducated workers. 
It is unwise to spend money in giving an education, the 
only effect of which will be to disqualify the pupil for 
earning a good livelihood. The vague general education 
which has no efiect, except in giving refinement, is very 
much worse than useless ; for refinement without 
the power of earning one's bread only increases the evil 
of the position by making it the more acutely felt 

Some women, however, reduce themselves to an old 

age of poverty and dependence, by means less credit- 

abJe^ and without the excuse of natural affection. 
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There is a dreadful ambition abroad to be " genteel '*; 
appearances are too often kept up at the expense of 
future comfort, and though we are not rich, jet we 
cannot be contented without seeming so. " We must 
be respectable^' observes Mr. Smiles^ " though only in 
the meanest sense, in mere vulgar show. We have 
not the courage to go patiently onward in the condi- 
tion of life in which it has pleased God to call us ; but 
must needs live (and dress) in some fashionable state 
to which we ridiculously please to call ourselves, and 
all to gratify the vanity of that unsubstantial genteel 
world, of which we form (or wish to form) a part; 
There is a constant struggle for front places in the 
social amphitheatre, in the midst of which all noble 
self-denying resolve is trodden down, and many fine 
natures are inevitably crushed to death." 

How many a woman who might have lived happily 
by going on with her father's shop, has thrown away 
this comfortable reality from the vague notion that 
some other occupation would be more *' genteel," and 
has thus exchanged easy circumstances and in- 
dependence, for dependence and poverty 1 

I need not describe what other evil effects arise from 
this silly ambition to dazzle others with the false ap- 
pearance of great worldly success — we perceive them 
around us in bankruptcy, poverty, and waste ; but 
perhaps the most melancholy result of all is to see a 
youth and middle age of frivolity and extravagance, 
followed by an old age of penury, discontent, and de- 
pendence. When we see how happy women are who 
have achieved independence asi4 eoma^ lot *0Dift\aa5^^s^ 
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a snug little income, and observe with what con- 
sideration and respect they meet in their own families, 
one regrets to see the means of procuring so much 
quiet contentment thrown away. Few positions to 
which a woman can attain, are happier than that of 
a single woman with enough for herself to live on 
comfortably and a little to spare for her friends. She 
meets with the genuine respect her successful exertions 
in life deserve, and if she is of a friendly disposition, 
and willing to lend a helping hand to the rising 
generation where help is merited, she will meet with 
affection and gratitude as well as respect. Such a calm 
pleasant evening to life is surely an object worth trying 
for. A youth of work and independence, and an old 
age of kindliness and usefulness, surroimded by 
the respect of contemporaries, who know our history, 
and the affections of the yoimg who have benefited by 
our assistance, is not a bad prize to draw in the lottery 
of life, especially as we have every reason to hope that 
such a course will be followed by our receiving a still 
better reward in the world to come. 

" Jog on, jog on, with cheerful heart, 
With Heaven's smile beaming o*er us, 
To cheer us in our daily work. 
And light the path before us. 

** Then strength will be a strength indeedi 
And labour a sweet pleasure ; 
And doing what is fair and right 
The greatest earthly treasure." — Broome, 



CHAPTER VI. 

SELF-RESPECT.—EXAMPLE.— INFLUENCE. 

But where ye feel yoar honour grip 

Let that aye be your border: 
Its slightest toncheSf instant pause, 

Debar all side pretences ; 
And resolutely keep its laws. 

Uncaring consequences. — Bumi. 

Lives of great men all remind us 

We can make our lives sublime; 
And departing, leave behind un 

Footprints on the sands of time. — Longfellow, 

Speak gently, it ir better far 

To rule by love than fear ; 
Speak gently, let not harsh words mar 

The good we might do here. — Hymn. , 

It is not easy to define self-respect. Perhaps it is not a 
very bad definition to say that it consists in believing 
that God has given one a noble nature, and in a 
determination to do nothing unworthy of that nature. 
But though difficult to describe what it is, it is easy to 
show what it is not It is not vanity, for vanity is 
ever seeking for applause and admiration, which self- 
respect forbids. It is not conceit, for conceit makes 
people think themselves cleverer and handsomer than 
they really are, which self-respect does not. It is not 
pride, for pride is quick to take offence, and self- 
respect is slow. Yet pride is somewhat allied to self- 
respect ; perhaps pride k seli-tes^^^^^ xxi\Ti^^\^>J^^«s^ 
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spoilt by vanity, till half its good qualities are de- 
stroyed, or changed into bad ones. Vanity, however, 
has no relationship whatever to self-respect They are 
deadly foes, and can scarcely exist in the same dis- 
position. In fact, one is sure to be smothered and 
crushed down by the other till its power is hardly felt ; 
and a character will be great or small, strong or weak, 
imposing or frivolous, according to which of the two 
opposing qualities gains the victory, and becomes 
the ruling power of life. 

Vanity in everything refers to the opinion of others, 
what* they will say or think, wondering whether that 
action or this observation will meet with applause 
or disapprobation. Thus a vain character is seldom 
consistent, for sometimes it will seek to please one set 
of people, then another, and different means must 
be used for each ; so it is ever changing, ever varying, 
and from lack of perseverance seldom excels. But 
self-respect refers to no one, and goes its own way, 
contented if it secures its own approbation and the 
respect of its fellow men and women. Yet it is not 
conceited, for its requirements are high, and it will 
never be satisfied till it comes up to its own standard 
of excellence. I have read an anecdote which well 
illustrates the power of self-respect in a child. His 
companions laughed at him for missing an opportunity 
of stealing some apples, when there was no one to 
see him ; " but," said he, " some one was there to see 
me : I was there to see myself I " 

Self-respect is ever willing to learn, for it wishes to 
Improve, and in not ashamed to owu that it la ignorant. 
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Vanity would be also glad to learn, that it may adorn 
itself with knowledge ; but then it cannot learn, with- 
out first betraying that it is ignorant, and that it could 
not endure. Vain people will deny a fault which they 
know they have committed to hide it from the world, 
but an habitually self-respecting man or woman will 
confess a &ult or error if they are convinced they 
have committed it ; for to have done so is, they feel, 
unworthy of them, and they will make reparation as 
£ar as possible by confession, without considering what 
bystanders may think, for, till they have done so, they 
cannot forgive themselves or regain their self-respect. 
This good quality, which more than any other will 
preserve those possessing it from mean faults, is in the 
power of every one to acquire, for in good truth God 
has endowed each one of us with a noble nature, or at 
least with the germs of a noble nature, which if we 
choose to cultivate, and do not allow to be overrun 
and smothered by that vile weed, vanity, will grow 
into a great tree bearing good fruit. 

One of the good fruits it will produce is peaee, for 
self-respect is not quarrelsome ; it will not dispute 
where it is in the wrong, and it will be careful 
never to advance unjust claims, preferring rather to 
give up a just right, than to enforce a doubtful one. 
Neither has self-respect any tendency towards in- 
subordination, for self-respect is ever ready " to give 
honour where honour is due," and to obey lawful 
authority. It has been remarked that proud women 
make the most obedient wives. This is readily to be 
believed, for by pride is here medxvi ^<^-t^^^^\.\ ^s^ 
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self-respect forbids to break a promise, or to evade it, 
though it will not rashly make one. All employers 
have lawful authority over the employed, as long as 
they keep to the terms of the agreement ; a self- 
respecting person will therefore carefully obey her 
employers, and punctually carry out their directions, 
unless, indeed, they break their agreement, and then 
she will manfully resist them. The senseless 
" Uppishness," to use a vulgar but expressive word, 
sometimes seen in young girls towards their employers, 
has nothing to do with this quality, but is allied to 
vanity, as its usual object is a false display of spirit, 
to produce an effect on beholders ; and such displays 
are not unfrequently followed by an abject submission, 
entreaties for pardon, and tears. But a self-respecting 
person will never draw the sword except in a just 
cause, and when peace can no longer be maintained 
without a sacrifice of principle ; and then she will be 
ready to sheath it again whenever feiir and just terms 
of agreement are offered. 

Self-respect is a great foe to jealousy, that child of 
vanity still meaner and more contemptible, because 
more malignant, than its parent; for self-respect, valuing 
itself highly and knowing its own worth, is not sorry 
to see others valued and honoured also. Jealousy is 
not only mean, it is foolish ; for the race of life is long, 
and the best runner is sure to win at last, not the 
fastest runner always — for a fast runner may fiill, or 
go on the wrong side of the post and have to come 
back again — but the best, the steadiest, the most 
enduring, who takes care not to fall, and to keep in the 
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right course. Though others may get the start at first, 
such a runner is sure to win. If we feel ourselves 
to be such a runner we may make sure of the prize,, 
but if the best runner does not happen to be one-self, 
but some one else, why should- we be angry at his 
success ? It is right and just that the most meritorious 
should get the prize, and the person who grumbles at. 
losing it is contemptible. 

The world is seldom unjust in its estimate of character, 
though individuals often are. Not, indeed, that in- 
dividuals even are unjust to striking merit — ^that is 
acknowledged everywhere — ^but to obscure, yet real 
merit Thus, in a small circle, a meritorious person 
may be overlooked and undervalued. It is not that 
the individuals composing it mean to be unjust — for 
every one intends to be just, when his own interests 
are not concerned — but because they are stupid, and 
cannot perceive merit unless it is very obvious, and 
also perhaps because they are deluded into admiring 
some brilliant imitation which for a time they mistake- 
for the real thing. 

When this is the case, let the undervalued person 
move, if possible, into a fresh circle ; but if the same 
phenomenon renews itself, if worth is again left lan- 
guishing unnoticed in a corner, let a suspicion enter 
the head of the unappreciated individual that she is 
not so very worthy after all, and that she only meets 
with the treatment she deserves. There is a French 
saying, " Tout le monde a rauon^ " All the world is 
right ; " and if a person is contiuually finding herself 
undervalued, why, then, the simple fe^ct \^^ ^^^. ^'^ 
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overvalues herself, and that the other people are right. 
So, instead of oomplaining, let her set to work to make 
herself what she wishes to be thought 

If another is more valued and considered than one- 
self, either that person is really the most meritorious, 
or else the delusion will in time be dissolved — the 
gilding will wear off with use, and the brass will be 
discovered. In neither case is it wise to complain. 
Sometimes people whose exterior is unprepossessing, 
and whose manners are harsh, may be unjustly disliked 
at first ; but if their qualities within are really valuable, 
they will, before long, be appreciated as they deserve. 
We must remember, however, that there are rough 
pebbles as well as rough diamonds, and that bitter 
chestnuts have a prickly outside as well as sweet ones ; 
so we must not fancy ourselves to be good, because we 
know we are disagreeable. Even when concealing a 
sweet and valuable kernel, these rough outsides are 
disadvantageous to their owners ; for, though intimate 
associates may become aware of the good underneath, 
acquaintances cannot possibly guess at its existence, 
and a feeling of dislike may spring up which it will 
take years to remove. Therefore, these inconvenient 
disguises should be got rid of as quickly and decidedly 
as possible, for why should we allow our good to be 
evil spoken of unnecessaiily ? Why "mar the good 
we might do here " by making ourselves purposely un- 
pleasant? 

And now, I will say a few words on influence, tak- 
ing it for granted that influence is a thing generally 
deared. Good people must wish for it when they see 
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BO much misery and wickedness around them ; for how 
can they help desiring to possess the means of putting 
a stop to it 1 Bad people wish for it, that they may 
have plenty of companions in their wicked courses. 
Only a few very selfish individuals are indifferent to it ; 
because, not being sociable, they do not want com- 
panions, and not being good-hearted, they do not mind 
seeing other people make themselves miserable by their 
folly or by their vices. 

Thus, the great majority of the world wish for in- 
fluence, and it is a legitimate object of desire, not for 
its own sake — not for the petty gratification of being 
able to persuade people to give up their will to our 
own, but for the noble purpose of leading them to act 
wisely and uprightly. 

The learned Dr. Butler said, '' Duty and interest are 
perfectly coincident, for the most part in this world, 
and in every instance if we take in the ftiture." Now, 
who that believes this sentence can fail to wish to lead 
others to believe it, and also to act up to the belief 1 
Let us, then, inquire what kind of persons those are 
who can acquire influence. Vain people, though they 
so much wish to obtain it — ^not to exercise it, but for 
display — can seldom, if ever, attain it, for they seek 
after the opinion of the circle around them, that they 
may follow it, and those cannot lead who must always 
be following. 

Self-respect and self-control, are the two great re- 
quisites in a leader, and they generally go together, iUi 
those who respect themselves will be careful not to 
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lose their self-control; for what can be more oon« 
temptible than a human being in a state of Yiolent 
anger or fear ) 

Most of all, example gains influence. 

Whoever persistently behaves well will be respected, ' 
and her words will come with weight. 

A clever dissembler may gain respect for a time, 
but hypocrisy is sure to be found out before long, and, 
as a general rule, it deceives no one even for a mo- 
ment. 

Sincerity, to put it on the lowest ground, is, like 
honesty, the best policy, for it wins respect, even if it 
sometimes gives ofifence ; but an upright life, a course 
of good actions, both great and small, is the real talis- 
man for gaining influence that never &ils. But this 
sincerity and perfect uprightness of life is not a thing 
easily attained. It will not be established by a simple 
efibrt of will, though such an eflbrt will help us to 
attain it. In no instance is it truer that ^' Pride goes 
before a fall " than in this. 

Persons who are convinced it is impossible for them 
to do a shabby thing, or commit a mean action, are 
sometimes surprised into it, or are induced to coumiit 
it, by others in whom they have confidence, without 
perceiving, till too late, the real character of their be- 
haviour. This is liable to befall all inexperienced 
people; and women, generally, are inexperienced in 
anything that relates to business, so they should be 
specially on their guard. 

The great preservative against such a &Jl is not to 
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be over-confident, but to watch our own conduct care- 
fully, and to pray God continually to keep us from 
everything mean and base. 

No one who possesses the moral qualities requisite 
for obtaining influence, is so low in social station, so 
poor, so ignorant, as to be without it ; and as God often 
chooses weak instruments to work with, great deeds 
have sometimes been done by very little men and 
women ; deeds that will live in history, and have made 
their mark on time. 

One of such deeds was the work of John Pounds, the 
cobbler, at Portsmouth. As he sat in his room in a 
back street, mending shoes, he used to watch the little 
ragged boys of the neighbourhood at play. He saw 
and healed now Ignorant they were, and how wicked 
they were in danger of becoming — their parents being 
too poor, or too careless to send them to school, or 
teach them anything good. 

At last, he was moved to take pity on them ; but 
what could a poor cobbler do, a man who had to work 
for his bread, and had no money to spare ? Why, he 
called to them, and said he would teach any boy to 
read who wished it, without charge, as he sat at his 
cobbling. One or two came, and he taught them to 
read out of his old Bible ; then more came, till pre- 
sently his room was full. Now and then, a starving 
boy would come, who had had no food all day, and 
then he would give him a potato — all he could 
spare. 

He taught them, above all, the duty of honesty, and 
many a lad who would have ptoN^^ «b ^\^^^ ^'^-^ ^^ 
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an honest labourer in contequence of his teaching. 
Altogether, 500 boys passed through his school, and 
at length the story got known ; people came to look 
at his ragged pupils at their lessons. An artist took a 
picture of the scene, engravings were made from the 
picture, they were sold about the country, and one 
was- hung up in a little inn. It chanced to meet the 
eye of a famous Scotch preacher. Dr. Guthrie; he 
asked the story, was struck with the idea, and, as he 
himself said, felt ashamed that he should have done so 
little, compared to this poor cobbler. 

So he set to work, and preached that in every town 
schools for ragged children ought to be opened, at 
which no fee should be paid, no tidy clothes required, 
and where some coarse common food should be pro- 
vided for the very famished. The scheme spread, and 
now, in almost every great town in England and Scot- 
land, such schools have been established, and have proved 
the means of rescuing thousands of poor children from 
ignorance and vice. These schools are now considered 
very important, and are discussed in the Houses of 
Parliament, and able men of rank and learning dispute 
about the best method of conducting them, but they 
all arose out of the cobbler's stall at Portsmouth, and 
humble John Pounds was the author of the movement, 
and set the example which Queen, Lords, and Com- 
mons are following. Dr. Guthrie said of him, ** When 
the day comes when honour will be done to whom 
honour is due, I can fancy the crowd of those whose 
fame poets have sung, and to whose memory monu- 
ments have been raised, dividing like a wave, and 
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passing the great, the noble, and the mighty of the 
land, this poor obscure old man stepping forward, and 
receiving the especial notice of Him who said, ' Inas- 
much as ye did it to one of the least of these, ye did it 
also to Me.' " 

Women, also, have taken their part in the improve- 
ment of their fellow-creatures. Sarah Martin, the 
daughter of a working mechanic, was born in 1791, in 
a small village three miles from Yarmouth. Her 
parents dying while she was very young, she was taken 
care of by her grandmother. 

She received her education at the village school, was 
afterwards apprenticed to the dress-making trade, and 
then earned her living by going out to sew in neigh- 
bouring families. Often, on her way to and from her 
work, she passed the jail, which was placed just outside 
the town, and always thought with pity of the poor 
creatures within, and even when as young as nineteen^ 
began to wish she could be admitted to read the Scrip- 
tures to them, and to help them to be less wicked and 
miserable. 

Some nine years afterwards, the opportunity for 
doing so occurred. A woman from her neighbourhood 
was committed to prison for child-murder ; Sarah went 
to see her, and thus relates the interview : — 

" When I told her the motive of my visit, of her 
guilt, and her need of Clod's merey, she burst into 
tears and thanked me.^ 

Her reception proved her fitness for the task : she . 
found she possessed power to move the prisoners, and 
visited them as often as she could find time; ahe^ 
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taught the women to sew and knit, and the men to 
make boys* caps, for, till then, they had been quite 
idle, and all who wished to learn, she taught to read. 

Old men, who had grown grey in crime, might be 
seen reading out of children's primers. Violent and 
depraved women grew submissive and gentle under 
her influence, and would learn verses of the Scripture 
by heart at her bidding, and all these operations, be it 
observed, were carried on with no authority save what 
was derived from the teacher's own innate force of 
character. But, successful as were her prison minis- 
trations, she feared to be obliged to give them up, for 
they occupied almost all her time, and she had her 
own livelihood to earn. 

Some inhabitants of the town, who respected her 
exertions, and saw how much good she had effected, 
made a representation to the Government in behalf of 
the prisoners, and in consequence Sarah was given a 
small salary of £15 or £20 a-year, just enough to live 
on, and so she went on with the good work she had 
begun, and added other good works to it, teaching in 
the evenings at a large school for factory girls, and 
visiting the sick in the workhouse. 

Thus she lived for many years, and so happy was 
she made by her useful life, that persons passing her 
lodging at night, often heard her singing merrily to 
herself, as she was preparing for rest. She died in 
1842, aged fifty-two years. After her death, the 
journal she had kept in reference to the prisoners, and 
some other records of hers, were presented to the 
public library at Yarmouth, and are there preserved* 
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Her life has often been written in detail ; but the best 
memorial in her honour is the improTement in the 
jail, which has never fallen back into its old neglected 
state. So her usefulness extends beyond the graye, 
and her work still lives, though she has gone to her 
rest. 

A still greater effect for good was produced by 
another woman, in a yet humbler sphere of life, and 
by one who could neither read nor write. 

Elizabeth Freeman, or "Mum Bett," as she was 
generally called, from her silent habits, was bom 
about 1742, in the neighbourhood of New York, in 
America. She was a negress, her parents being na- 
tives of AfrioA, who were kidnapped and carried off to 
be sold as slaves. When ten years old, she and a 
younger sister were sold away from their father and 
mother by their owner, to a gentleman who lived in 
the State of Massachusetts, in which it was then lawful 
to keep slaves. Here she lived for many years, till 
one day the lady of the house, in a fit of passion, 
struck at the younger sister with a heated kitchen 
shovel. Mum Bett interposed her arm, and received 
the blow, the scar of which she bore to the day of her 
death. She resented the outrage and left the house. 

But Mum Bett was only a slave, and her master 
appealed to the law to have her sent back. She, on 
her part, called on Mr. Sedgwick, a kind and clever 
lawyer, and asked him if she could not claim her 
liberty under the law. He inquired what could put such 
an idea into her head 1 She replied, that the Bill of 
Rights declared all mankind to be bom free, and that; 
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as she was not a dumb beast, she must be free also. 
When asked how she had learnt to reason thus, she 
answered, ^' By biding still and minding things ; ^ for 
it was a favourite theory of hers, that people might 
learn much by keeping still, and minding what went 
on around them. On being requested to explain her- 
self fm*ther, she said, that when waiting at table, she 
had heard gentlemen talking over the Bill of Bights, 
and the new Constitution of Massachusetts, and had 
thus learnt that all people were declared to be bom 
free and equal, and so resolved she would try whether 
she did not come in among them. 

The framers of this law had never intended to in- 
clude black men ; they had only meant to declare that 
white people were, by nature, free ; but as they had 
said nothing about negroes, and had not excluded 
them, it gave a chance of obtaining freedom, which 
Mum Bett had been acute enough to perceive. Mr. 
Sedgwick undertook her cause, and won it. She ob- 
tained her freedom, and a sum of money as compensa- 
tion for her services since she was twenty- one. " What 
shall I do with all this money of yours 1 " inquired Mr. 
Sedgwick. "Fee all the lawyers well; pay 'em hand- 
somely," said she, "and keep the rest till I ask for 
it" 

This was wise and generous, for by paying the law- 
yers handsomely, she would encourage them to help 
any other slave in the same position. A selfish person 
would have paid no more than she was compelled, and 
kept as much as she could for herself; but Mum Bett 
thought of the rights and interests of others, as well as 
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of her own. Her example was followed by many 
slaves, and from the day of her emancipation, more 
and more negroes claimed and received their liberty 
under the Bill of Rights, till at last, slavery was 
abolished in the State of Massachusetts. Thus, a poor 
ignorant woman was a chief instrument in obtaining 
freedom for hundreds, perhaps thousands, of her fel- 
low-creatures. By her courage and sense, she abolished 
more misery and created more happiness than ten 
thousand pounds spent in charity could have done. 

These examples have been chosen to show how 
much good may be effected by persons possessed of 
no external advantages whatever, and with no help but 
that afforded by their own sense and good feeling ; but 
persons possessed of higher qualifications and advan- 
tages have it in their power to effect yet more. Mrs. 
Fry, being wealthy, well-educated, and belonging to an 
influential family, did on a large scale what Sarah 
Martin did on a small one, and reformed not one jail, 
but many. 

Mrs. Chisholm, in our own time, has been the means 
of giving happiness to hundreds. Feeling acutely for 
the sufferings which women often have to undergo to 
earn their bread in their restricted field of labour at 
home, she raised money by subscription to hire a ship 
to take some away to the colonies, and when she had 
collected a shipload, she went out with them to make 
sure that they were well treated on the voyage. When 
they had arrived, after as many servants had been en- 
gaged as were wanted in the towns, she hired waggons 
for the rest and took them into the country, dropping 
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a girl or two at every farmhouse, the country people 
being sadly in want of servants, till at last all had got 
situations, and she returned with an empty train of 
waggon& This voyage and journey she repeated many 
times, so that numbers of poor women are now in Aus- 
tralia, earning good wages, or perhaps comfortably 
married, who would otherwise have been struggling for 
bread in England. Yet Mrs. Chisholm had not many 
advantages. She was never rich, and possessed no in- 
fluence but what she won by her kind heart and a hand 
ever ready to help. Her health having failed, she has 
given up her voyages, and having become a widow she 
is now living in Australia, where she has to support 
herself and where she must often meet some of her 
former emigrants, who, 'it is to be hoped, show her the 
gratitude she deserves. 

It is sometimes said that though women are often 
very charitable to individuals, yet they are too narrow- 
minded to devise or carry out a scheme to help whole 
classes of sufferers, because they feel pity only for 
misery that is actually before their eyes, and have no 
compassion for that which is out of their sight, even 
though they know it to exist. A poet, and a female 
poet too, says, — 

*' None of these things 
Can woman understand. You generalize— 

Oh, nothing ! not even grief. 

A red-hair'd child 

Sick in a fever, if yon touch him once, 
Though but 80 little as with a finger-tip. 
Will set jon' weeping ; but a million sick — 
Yoa Qoald as soon weep for the rale of three 
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Or compound fractions. Therefore this same world 
Bjr jon nncomprehended, must remain 
By you uninfluenced. Women as you are — 
Mere women-^personal and passionate.*' 

Now, whether this be true or not as a rule, there 
are certainly many exceptions. Neither Mrs. Fry nor 
Sarah Martin had any acquaintance with the prisoners 
before they went among them, nor could Mrs. Chisholm 
have had a personal interest in each of the many hun- 
dred girls she took out with her ; she pitied them as 
a class, and helped them as a class. 

I am inclined, therefore, to think the poet's accusa* 
tion untrue, and that the reason why women so seldom 
succeed in doing good on a large scale proceeds more 
from ignorance of business than from want of the 
power of generalizing. Still the fact remains true, 
that persons, who can form a plan for helping a class, 
do much more good than those who give away shillings 
and sixpences in assisting individuals; and of all plans 
for helping people, those are the best which enable them 
to help themselves. 

I am far, however, from wishing to depreciate alms- 
giving, as there are many cases of distress in which 
such help is much wanted. To provide persons with 
employment and other means of self-help is to cure the 
disease of misery. Almsgiving is a palliative only, but 
the cure is of such slow process, that often the patient 
would die before it could take effect if it were not for 
the palliative. 

Still, we must never fancy that almsgiving can cure 
misery, for as it is of the nalvuc^ o^ xxiot^ «^^ S^» <2«si* 
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only be cured by enabling those afflicted with it to fight 
against and cast it off for themselves. The best plan, 
however, is to guard against its approaches while it is 
still far off, by diligent and vigorous " self-help." 

At this moment a plan for helping working women 
to help themselves is much wanted. It is a plan that 
can only be carried out by working women, and I 
cannot help hoping that, if I succeed in showing how 
great its advantages would be, some of my readers may 
have sufficient knowledge of business to put it into 
execution. By a working woman I mean a woman 
who maintains herself by her own honourable industry, 
to whatever sphere of life she may belong, and the 
plan to which I allude is that of forming benefit socie^ 
ties for working women. 



CHAPTER VII. 

BENEFIT SOCIETIES FOR WOMEN. 

Bear ye one another^s burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ— 
Gal. vL 2. 

Benefit Societies for men have existed for years, but 
I am not aware tliat any exist for women. Yet as 
the census tells us that two millions of single women 
are their own bread-winners, they must be much wanted. 
In France they have been established some few years, 
and it will perhaps be useful to translate a short account 
of them, published in a book called " L'Ouvridre" (The 
Working Woman), by Jules Simon. 

It appears that there, as with us, women are never 
encouraged, and not always allowed to join societies 
formed by men. In France, out of 472,855 members, 
402,855 are men, and only 69,970 women. Mr. Simon 
says : — 

" Women are excluded from most of the societies 

formed before 1852 Sometimes they are 

admitted on terms of inferiority. In one association at 
Rouen, their subscription is higher than that of 
the men, and yet in case of illness they have only a 
right to a visit from the doctor and to medicines, 
while the men receive besides, an allowance when 
unable to work. The reason given for this is, that 
they are more liable to be ilL It seems, indeed, that 
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their illnesses really are more frequent, but then, to 
make up, they are shorter. The report of the High 
Commission for 1857 and 1858 states that the 
number of days' work lost were proportionally fewer for 
the women than the men. This excuse is therefore 

worth nothing. Women, finding 

themselves thus repelled, have foimded among each 
other societies for mutual help, which they manage 
themselves and which prosper without any assistance. 
The societies numbered 120 in the beginning of 1856 ; 
in the beginning of 1860 there were 140. .... 
Although the number of members in all France does 
not exceed 12,000, the result may be considered con- 
clusive. The societies have been well managed, the 
meetings have passed quietly, and the receipts have 
exceeded the expenses, — ^an indispensable condition of 
success. The number of honorary members is less 
considerable in the societiesVor women than in those for 
men, a circumstance much to be regretted, but which will 
probably disappear when the principles of these female 
societies are better known and more fully appreciated. 
Ladies can in no way do more good at a less expense 
than by assisting these institutions, which serve as 
protections to the health and morals of young girls 
and single women. A poor woman who belongs to no 
society does not send for the doctor till the illness has 
become serious. That alone is an injury, not only to the 
sick person, but also to the public health. Societies 
would put an end to that ; they would also suppreas 
the most frequent cause of want, that is, being out of 
work Grom iUneaa, aud they woxdd aupi^ly the place of 
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a family to single women. Now, the causes of women 
falling into bad courses, are first want, and secondlj 
loneliness." 

The first society was founded, M. Simon says, in 
another page, at Grenoble, inthe year 1822. And as 
there were 140 in 1861, when he wrote, they must 
have spread pretty rapidly. As there are 140 societies 
and 12,000 members, the average number in each society 
must be 85. M. Simon also states, in a note, that the 
average number of days that members of clubs are laid 
up unable to work is, in men*s societies, five days and 
a third out of a hundred days ; in women's, four days and 
a half; so there seems to be somewhat less illness 
among women than men; but I would not advise 
any Englishwoman who might be inclined to start a 
society to reckon upon this. The comparative im- 
munity from illness may be peculiar to Frenchwomen, 
and I should be inclined to think that in England 
there was more illness among women than among men. 
It would at least be prudent to go upon this sup- 
position for the first year or two, till the facts were 
thoroughly ascertained. The terms, therefore, of a 
woman's benefit society ought to be less &vourable to 
start with than those of a man's. If, at the end of two 
or three years, they are found .unnecessarily severe, they 
can easily be rendered more favourable for the future ; 
but it is better to begin with the greatest prudence. 

The terms of an ordinary man's benefit club are 
given below, with a short abstract of its rules. As 
these details are necessarily dry, general readetcL «X!^ 
recommended to skip them. 

** No person shall be admitted a mso^towc oI^Owa ^"^^'^^^ 
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if he is of unsound health, or bad character, or lead 
an idle and dissolute life. If any member knowingly 
introduce any of the above description, he shall be 
fined ten shillings. 

'' An entrance fee shall be paid according to the age 
of the member, by the following scale : — 

8. d, 
18 and not exceeding 25 .... 5 

..76 
. . 10 
. . 12 6 

" A monthly payment of 1«. ^d, shall be made by 
each member, and a small annual payment according to 
age, beginning with 6(i. at 22, and increasing at the rate 
of sixpence a-year till it reaches 9«." The reason of 
this increase is, that the older people grow, the more 
liable they are to be ill, and also that as they rise in 
their profession, they probably receive higher pay. 

" In return, each member when ill shall receive 1 0«. 
a-week for the first 26 weeks of illness. Is, 6d. a- week 
for the next 52 weeks of illness, and 5«. a-week for 
the remainder of the illness. 

" They will also be entitled to medical attendance 
and medicines gratis. 

" Also, on the death of a member, £10 will be given 
for his funeral, and £5 for his wife's funeral, when she 
dies. 

" The club is governed by a six-monthly meeting of 
members, who elect twelve members to form a court 
or committee to manage its affairs for the next six 
months. 

" All disputes must be referred to the court, whose 
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deoision is final. The court eleots a president, who 
takes the chair at all meetings where he is present ; 
the president appoints two vice-presidents, one of 
whom takes the chair if he is absent. The president 
has a vote, and, if the court is equally divided, the 
casting vote. 

** There are several officers belonging to the club who 
are appointed by the court, viz. a doctor, a treasurer, 
three trustees, one or more visitors of the sick, and 
a secretary. The visitors ai'e elected every six months, 
the rest remain in office during the court's pleasure. 
The court meets on the first Monday of every month 
to do business, and appoints a sub-committee, con- 
sisting of the officers of the club, to carry on affairs in 
the interval. 

'^ It is the duty of the club doctor to attend the sick, 
and provide them with medicines. He shall receive for 
this from the club 3«. a-year for every member, 
whether well or ill. If it should appear to him that a 
member continues to receive the weekly allowance 
longer than is necessary, he shall inform the president, 
who can stop the allowance till the next court day> 
when the case must be brought forward and decided. 

" It is the duty of the visitor to visit the sick 
every Saturday, and take them their allowance, unless 
they live a long way ofi^, when he shall send them a Post 
Office order, deducting the Zd, for the order from the 
allowance ; he must keep receipts for all money paid 
by him. 

<< The visitor shall be paid for his trouble in visiting, 
as shall seem right to the court, at so much a visit. 

H 
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^* It is the duty of the treasurer to receiTe the money 
from the secretary, and to take charge of the fhnds of 
the club, but previously he shall give security to the 
trustees, by himself and two securities, pursuant to the 
Friendly Societies Act of Parliament, the amount to 
be determined at a general meeting of members ; he 
c^ail be ready to give up all books, documents, or 
monies belonging to the club whenever required to do 
so by the court. 

"It is the duty of the trustees to invest any con- 
siderable sum of money of the club's, which is not 
wanted for immediate use, in the savings bank, in 
their own names. 

"At each six-monthly meeting, three competent 
persons shall be appointed to examine the accounts of 
the last six months, and audit them, and they shall 
be looked over by the court every month. 

" It is the duty of the secretary to attend all courts 
and committee meetings, to keep the accounts clearly 
and correctly, to register thq, name, age, residence, and 
profession of every member, or person proposed as 
member, to attend the auditors, and explain all matters 
referring to the accounts, to sign each member's con- 
tribution card when he pays his subscription, and to 
make the annual returns to the B^strar's Office, as 
required by law. 

" Three distinct account books are to be kept, one for 
the expenses of the sick club, one for funeral ex- 
penses, and one for the expenses of management ; 
such as the hire of a room for the meetings, officers' 
pajments, postage stamps, dec. It is calculated that 
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M. from each person's monthly subscription goes to 
the society's expenses." 

It will be seen from these rules, that a good 
deal of the secretary's time must be taken up in 
attending to the society's business, he must, there- 
fore, receive substantial pay, unless some one who 
is already provided for, and whose time is of no 
value, undertakes it. The other officers have so little 
to do that their payment would be only nominal, or 
perhaps they would act as volunteers. In the club 
from which the above rules have been taken, the 
secretary received only one guinea a-year payment, so 
he must have possessed some independent means of his 
own. There are many more rules belonging to this 
club, but enough have been given to show the plan, 
and all minor rules had better be established by each 
society to suit itself. Still, one or two of these minor 
rules are so good, and so well calculated to prevent 
quarrels and save trouble, that I give them. 

** If any person is proposed (as member) and re** 
jected, any member making known the name of the 
member who objected to. him, shall pay a fine of one 
guinea. 

" Any member reflecting on the sick for receiving 
sick benefits shall be fined lOs. 6d, 

*' Any member receiving sick payment when able to 
work, shall repay the money and be fined 58., or be 
erpelled the order. 

"Any member resuming work and not sending 
notice to the secretary, shall be fined 5«. 

"Any member omitting to 1^*5 \i^& Q.wi^x^^^&^ss^ 
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for three months, ceases to be a member, unless he 
pays up all at once. 

"Any member not sending notice of a change oj 
residence shall be fined 6c?.*' 

It is necessary to send a copy of the rules, when 
made, to John Tidd Pratt, Esq., Registrar of Friendlj 
Societies, 28, Abingdon Street, Westminster ; and alsc 
once a-year, a report of the amount of money received 
and expended must be sent him, together with any 
changes in the rules that have been made in the year. 
If the secretary fails in this he may be fined 205. 
The object of this humane law is to prevent people 
from forming clubs on wrong principles, and so losing 
their money, for Mr. Tidd Pratt would point out any 
serious mistakes. 

It seems to me that a rule is wanting in the club 
whose rules I have been quoting from. It appears as if 
there ought to be a rule, that the treasurer should 
give a receipt to the secretary when money is paid 
over by the secretary ; otherwise, if any money were 
missing, a dispute might arise as to whose fault it was. 
It also seems to me that it would be an improvement 
if the funeral expenses were less high. I would 
recommend, if a woman's club were set up, that the 
funeral payments be reduced to £5, the sum that is 
there given for members' wives; or even that the 
funeral part of the concern be omitted altogether; but 
even the reduction from £10 to £5 would be a great 
economy. It has been already suggested that a 
woman's club should be in some respects less ex- 
peasive than a man's, at least to begin by, and one 
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does not see in what direction the expenditure could 
be so conveniently diminished as in this.* 

I believe that if these societies for mutual help were 
generally established for women, that they would confer 
inestimable benefits upon them, especially on the single 
women ; for not only the help in sickness would be ot 
great value, but the companionship and interest of 
such a society would cheer their lives and give them a 
pleasant interest. The employments of women are 
&equently necessarily tedious and frivolous ; this 
tedium and frivolity they often feel painfully, and it 
produces in them a kind of self-contempt This is 
not observable in men. A stout young fellow will sell 
ribbons for years, and keep a high opinion of himself 
all the while ; and the reason of this difiference I believe 
to be that he is something more than a ribbon-seller 
when out of the shop. Perhaps he Is a rifle volunteer, 
or a good hand at cricket, or he belongs to a debating 
club, or has some office in a benefit society, or possesses 
some other pursuit or avocation, in which he fills a 
position of importance, and this knowledge keeps up 
his self-respect. If in the day he is a mere drudge, 
when evening comes he is somebody : thus he does 
not suffer from the humiliation of his position. But 

* Benefit clubs ought not to attempt to give allowances to per- 
sons out of work, as so to do would encourage the idle or fastidious 
to decline situations. It is true that very industrious women are 
often out of place from no fault of their own, even when in health ; 
but as it would be impossible to distinguish between those who 
could not get work and those who did not choose to take it, tha 
attempt should be avoided altogether, as it would end in the idle 
being maintained bj the industriovA. 
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with working women the case is different ; their position 
never changes, they are seldom important, seldom 
looked np to with respect, and so their own self-respect 
dies out, and they learn self-contempt. 

Mr. Trollope, in his book on America,* speaks of 
the painfully humble look and manner of English girls 
of the middle and lower ranks. This humility is a 
misfortune, not a virtue; it springs from nnhappi- 
ness, and it leads to misery ; for women who have this 
feeling acquiesce in their own wretchedness, and seem 
to think that any kind of bad treatment is good 
enough for such poor creatures as they ai*& They will 
not struggle against injustice or misfortune, but yield 
to it at once, as if they knew it was their &te to be 
miserable. * 

I am convinced, therefore, that one indispensable 
step towards improving the position of women must be, 
to call forth their own self-respect and to raise them in 
their own estimation, and I see no way of doing it effec- 
tually except by means of these societies. The womim 
who is a member of one of these useful self-supporting 
institutions, and who has a vdce and a vote at the 
half-yearly meetings for the direction of its affidrs, 
cannot fail to feel some respect for herself. When she 
belongs to an important community, a sense of her 
own importance will grow up in her mind, and a por- 
tion of its dignity will be reflected upon hersel£ If 
she is an officer in the society, her sense of dignity and 
usefulness will be proportionally increased ; and if her 
Jijfe is solitary, the companionship and the friendship 

♦ Vol. I. pagft ftl^. 
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which will spring out of the sooietyi will cheer her 
loneliness. Thus she will be encouraged and cheered 
to make a struggle against fortune^ and to strive to 
maintain herself in a respectable position. For as M. 
de Tocqueville says, ''The humblest individual who is 
called upon to co-operate in the government of society 
acquires a certain degree of self-respect.*' Other good 
and great qualities in her will also be drawn out, and 
anything of meanness or pettiness be repressed. Mr. 
Stuart Mill so well describes the effect on the human 
mind of joining in any public business, that I will 
quote his words : — *' The private money-getting occu- 
pation of almost every one is more or less mechanical 
routine ; it brings but few of his &culties into action, 
while its exclusive pursuit tends to fasten his attention 
and interest exclusively on himself, and upon his family 

ft 

as an appendage to himself, making him indifferent to 
the public, to the more generous objects and the nobler 
interests, and in his inordinate regard for his personal 
comforts, selfish and cowardly. Balance these ten- 
dencies by contrary ones, give him something to do 
for the public, whether as ^ vestryman, a juror, or 
an elector, and in his degree his ideas and feelings arc 
taken out of their narrow circle. He becomes 
acquainted with more varied business and a larger 
range of considerations. He is made to feel that bo- 
sides the interests which separate him from his fellow- 
citizens, he has interests which connect him with them, 
^at not only the common weal is his weal, but that it 
partly depends upon his exertions."* 




lOi Huns <m 

Jiow, tbtf deecriptioii nbtes to fanman nature, and 
ii therefore aa true of womteaaaofmeo, and women as 
well aa men ane monllj improred bj engaging in anj 
work which regarda the pal^ good. Women <tf wealth 
ohtaiu thia praetieal moral education by engaging in 
cbantable nndertukingHy but women who have no money 
to spare can do nothing for the public good : thus they 
grow narrow in their ideas ; if they are married, they 
take interest in little save their fiimilies ; if they are 
single, they take interest in little but themselves. Those 
who are by nature hard grow selfish, and if they are 
not naturally bard but generous, they then become 
desponding, through feeling the littleness of a life lived 
only for ne\t, and >o end by despising their position and 
themselves. 

Thus, fHendly societies would bestow on our working 
women important indirect benefits, besides the imme- 
diate advantages of support in sickness and medical 
advice. Yet, in the establishment of these institutions, 
much caution should be observed, especially in the 
choice of officers, otherwise they may do harm instead 
of good. I would strongly recommend any persons 
who may think of starting a society of this sort, not 
on any account to employ men as secretaries or trea- 
surers, as their superior knowledge of business would 
enable them, if dishonestly inclined, to defraud the 
subscribers without danger of discovery. An exception 
might perhaps be made in favour of some man of esta- 
blished good character. I am only speaking of a 
general rule, but it is a rule that should not be de» 
parted 0rom save in some very excepti<Hial case. There 
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would, however, be no objection, but rather the con- 
trary, to the employment of men among the competent 
persons engaged to overlook the accoimts at the end 
of the half-year. 

In the management of these associations perfect 
integrity must be observed, not only with regard to 
money— that is self-evident — ^but on other points. 
There should be no unfair grasping after power or 
credit, no packing of committees, no carrying of mea- 
sures by surprise. In men's associations these evils 
are not uncommon, but men have such habits of busi- 
ness, so much knowledge of the world, that though 
business is impeded and success diminished by intrigues, 
it is still possible to go on with the undertaking. 
With women this would not be the case. Any attempt 
at unfairness would prove the ruin of the enterprise ; 
for a want of fair dealing once perceived, discourage- 
ment would creep in, as no one would know how to 
stop it, or how far it might go. All mancsuvres, even 
for objects good in themselves, should be strictly 
avoided, as an undertaking would be less injured by 
the honest carrying of a bad measure, than by the 
dishonest carrying of a good one. The bad measure 
may in time be discovered to be a mistake and be re- 
scinded, or the evil efifeots from it not prove as great 
as was expected; but the discovery of unfairness 
among colleagues and fellow-workers would spread a 
&tal distrust and sense of insecurity amongst all con- 
cerned. 

Bad means cannot serve a good cause ; and as the 
cause of the improvement of the position of women^ 



I 
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the most numerous but least powerful half of th^ 
human race, is a good and sacred cause — perhaps thi 
best and most sacred of all causes — ^it can only b< 
served by good and honourable means, by uprightness 
truthfulness, and open dealing. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

GENERAL USEFULNESS.— CONVERSATION. 

Rise ! for the day is passing. 

And you lie dreaming on ; 
Tlie others have bncided their armonr, 

And forth to the fight are gone. 
A place in the ranks awaits you, 

Each one has some part to play : 
The Past and the Future are nothing 

In the face of the stem To-day. 

Rise I If the Past detains you, 

Her sunshine and storms forget ; 
No claims so unworthy hold you 

As those of a vain regret ! 
Sad or bright, she is worthless ever : 

Cast her phantom arms away. 
Nor look back save to learn the lesson 

Of a nobler strife to-day! — Adelaide A, Procter. 

Properly speaking, all true work is religion. — T. CarlyU, 
Out of the fulness of the heart the mouth speaketh. — MaU, xii. 84. 

Women who are inclined to help one another may find 
a hundred ways of so doing, and those who, being 
provided for by their parents, have no need to earn 
their livelihood, but live at home in comfort, are yet 
under no necessity of passing their time in idleness. 
To be idle is the surest way of being tmhappy. 

The great moralist Paley says that he believes 
happiness to consist, — '' First, in the exercise of the 
social affections. Those persons commonly possess good 
spirits -who have about them many objects of endear- 
ment and affection, as wife, c\ia.3a«ti,V\Tc^s«k^,HMSQS».\ 
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and to the want of these may be imputed the peevish- 
ness of monks^ and of such as lead a monastic life. 
Of the same nature with the indulgence of our do- 
mestic affections, and equally refreshing to the spirits, 
is the pleasure which results from acts of bounty 
and beneficence^ exercised either in giving money or in 
imparting to those who want it the assistance of our 
skin and profession. Another main article of human 
happiness is, secondly, the exercise of our faculties^ 
either of mind or hodj,] in the pursuit of some en- 
gaging end. It seems to be true that no plenitude of 
present gratifications can make the possessor happy 
for a continuance^ unless he have something in reserve, 
something to look forward to and hope for. This I 
conclude to be the case from comparing the alacrity 
and spirits of men who are engaged in any pursuit 
which interests them, with the dejection and ennui 
of those Vho are either^ bom to so much that they 
want nothing more, or who have used up their 
satisfactions too soon, and drained the sources of them. 
. . . . * Hope, which thus appears of so much 
importance to our happiness, is of two kinds ; where 
there is something to be done towards the attainment 
of the object of our hope, and where there is nothing 
to be done. The first alone is of any value, the latter 
being apt to corrupt into impatience, having no power 
but to sit and wait, which soon grows tiresome. The 
doctrine delivered under this head may be readily ad- 
mitted, but how to provide ourselves with a succession 
of pleasurable engagements is the difficulty. . « • 
Engagement is everything; the more significant^ 
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however, our engagements are, the better ; such 
as the planning of laws^ mstitutions, manufactures, 
charities, improvements, public works, and the en- 
deavouring, by our interest, address, solicitations, and 
activity, to carry them into effect ; or, upon a smaller 
scale, the procuring of a maintenance and fortune 
for our families by a course of industry and application 
to our callings, which forms and give motion to the 
common occupations of life ; training up a child, prose- 
cuting a scheme for his future establishment, making 
ourselves master of a new language or science, improving 
or managing an estate, labouring after a piece of prefer- 
ment ; and lastly, any engagement which is innocent 
is better than none — as the writing a book, the building 
a house, the laying-out a garden, the digging of a fish- 
pond, even the raising of a tulip, or a cucumber. 
Whilst our minds are taken up with the objects or 
business before us, we are commonly happy, whatever 
the object or business be ; when the mind is dbitnty 
and the thoughts are wandering to something else 
than what is passing in the place in which we are, we 
are often miserable." 

It is the misfortune of women that their occupations 
are often so insignificant as to afford no '^ engagement," 
or, as we should call it now-a-days, no interest : this is in 
a considerable degree their own fault. Women cannot 
indeed plan laws or public works, but there is no reason 
why they should not employ themselves in *' charities, 
institutions, and manufactures," there is nothing to 
prevent them from '^ imparting their skill to others who 
need it." Many a girl who now spends her time 
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listlessly and without enjoyment, might employ herself 
ns^uUy and happily in learning some art to perfection^ 
for the purpose of imparting her skill and knowledge 
to oilers who hereafter wiU have to earn their liveli- 
hood. To learn without a use for one's knowledge 
when acquired is dull work, but to learn 'for the pur- 
pose of helping others is interesting ; and it would be a 
noble satis£Biction to find that one's teaching had laid 
the foundatipn of another's fortune and happiness iu 
life. 

Wood-engrayjng is an art agreeable in itself and 
highly profitable when pursued as a trade ; and young 
women, living in ease and idleness at home, could not 
employ themsdves more usefully and pleasantly than 
by first acquiring it and then teaching it to others who 
are less well off in point of fortune than themselves.^ 
Wood and ivory carving might also be advantageously 
taught. Even artificial-flower making, if carried to . 
perfection, would be useful, as at present the French 
beat us in that art, and consequentiy quantities of 
French flowers of the best description are imported. 

The following is an account of French flower* 
makers by M. Simon. '^ The cleverest are real artists, 
who take pleasure in studying natural flowers, and 
imitate them with more exactness than the best 
painters. Their wages rise as high as three francs, and 
never &11 below two, for a day's work of eleven hours. 
Nearly sue thousand workwomen live in Paris by this 
manu&cture." ^ 

H * VTood-engraying can be learnt at the Female School of Art, 49^ 
Bloomahnry Square. 
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Toiing ladies who can illuminate might teach girls 
that art, and how to make it profitable by ornamenting 
fans. Eeally beautiful fans sell for a great deal ; a 
French one in the International Exhibition, has been 
sold for £27 ; £12 was asked for another, though 
somewhat flj-blown ; and an English lady has painted 
one which has been -valued at £16,* 

It will be at once perceived that there is little use 
in teaching trades which are already generally un- 
derstood by women in this country, but only those 
with which they are usually un&miliar. But all these 
arts would require some outlay of money on the part 
of tiie teacher, in instruction, tools, or materials, and 
many young women have too small a supply of pocket- 
money to undertake any expense. These, however, 
need not be idle ; they can learn arithmetic and book- 
keeping thoroughly well, and then teach others who 
intend to go out as saleswomen. The teaching given 
at girls* schools is generally so deficient with respect to 
arithmetic, that some extra instruction on this point is 
almost always required, though very seldom obtained, 
before a girl is fit for a place in which quickness 
and accuracy of calculation are requisite. Much good 
might therefore be done by such teaching, which 
would enable many an industrious woman to earn a good 
livelihood who might otherwise have to contend with 
poverty. Chambers's Book-keeping by Single Entry 
costs only a shilling, and is the easiest method to learn 
from j but the pupil should not begin to study book- 
keeping till she is familiar with the first four rules of 

• Mrs. Bromley, 28, Great Bailor ^\x%ife\.» '^wiV3awjfe> ^^a» 
up fMBB wbU $nd cheaply. 
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arithmetic and practice. Indeed, a good knowledge 
of arithmetic alone, without book-keeping is very 
useful. 

Book-binding could also be advantageously taught, 
but some small outlay is necessary in buying im- 
plements, and perhaps also in getting dnstniction ; 
though it is not impossible to teach one-sel£ Now, 
any one of these avocations — and there are many 
others besides — ^is much to be preferred to the useless 
or semi-useless fancy work, which is so often the 
chief occupation of girls at home. Fancy work is 
a very proper employment in hours of relaxation, or 
to occupy the fingers whilst entertaining company ; 
but to make it the business of life, the employment 
of the day, as many do, is a sad waste of power and 
intelligence. 

Almost all young women, if they had but the energy 
to start, would be the happier for a little active ex- 
ertion of mind and body. But, after all, our own 
happiness is not the object. A great duty is before us. 
Many of the breadwinners among our countrywomen 
labour under a heavy burden, and we who have no 
burden are bound to lighten it as best we can. " The 
only happiness a brave man ever troubled himself with 
much asking about, ^was happiness enough to get his 
work done," says Carlyle. **'Not ^ I can't eat,' but ^I 
can't work,' that was the burden of all wise com- 
plaining among men. It is, after all, the one unhap- 
piness of a man, that he cannot work, that he cannot 
get his destiny as a man fulfilled. Behold, the day is 
passing swiftly over, our life is passing swiftly away, 
and the night cometh wTieiiuoTx^u casL^of^^^^iix^ 
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once oome, our happiness— our unhappiness— is all 
abolished, vanished, clean gone, a thing that has been, 
not of the slightest consequence, whether we were as 
happy as the fattest pig of Epicurus, or imhappy as 

Job with the potsherds. • But our 

work — ^behold, that is not abolished, that has not 
vanished. Our work I behold, it remains, or the want 
of it remains — for endless times and eternities, remains 
and is now the sole question with us for evermore." 

Again he says : — 

" It has been written, an endless significance lies in 

work : a man perfects himself by working 

Consider how, even in the meanest sorts of labour, 
the whole soul of a man is composed into a kind of 
harmony the instant he sets himself to work I Doubt, 
desire, sorrow, remorse, indignation, despair itself, all 
these, like hell-dogs, lie, belea^ering the soul of the 
poor day-worker as of every man, but he bends him- 
self with free valour against his task, and all these 
are stilled, all these shrink murmuring far off, 

into their caves. Do one thing for the 

first time in thy life, do a thing ; a new light will rise 
to thee on the doings of all things whatsoever. Tnily, 
a boundless significance lies in work, whereby tho 
humblest craftsman comes to attain much which is of 
indispensable use, but which he who is of no craft, 
were he never so high, runs the risk of missing. 

Oh, it is great, and there is no other 

greatness, to make some nook of Qod's creation a littlo 
fruitfuller, better, more worthy of God ! to make some 
human hearts a little wiser, manfullQr)h«.^^\^x V* Tv^^^ss^k^ 
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are our objects, this is what we must seek to do. II 
is true our own happiness and our own improvemant 
will be found on the way, our cares and sorrows will 
be forgotttti in the interest of our work, and our in- 
telligence will increase with the demand upon it. But 
these are not to be our objects, they are but incidental 
olrcumstances which lie in our road ; our object must 
be to help our fellow-ereatures struggling with diffi- 
culties, and to send them rejoicing on the path of life. 

We are often told to beware of idle conversation, 
and the advice is most excellent ; yet idle words are 
but the signs of an idle life. " Out of the fulness of the 
heart the mouth speaketh." How, then, can a person 
whose heart is fiiU of nothing useftil speak anything 
but useless words ? It is quite in vain to try to 
seform the lips without trying to reform the life alao> 
for conversation springs out of the life and is its ine- 
vitable result. It is impossible to avoid thinking of 
something, for the human mind can never be con- 
verted into a complete blank ; so, if great and good 
thoughts do not fill up the. mind, small and wrong 
ones must and will gain possession of it 

Mrs. Margaret Mercer gives good advice on this 
point. " If," says i^e, " you are conscious that the sin 
of idle talking prevails among you ; if you are sensible 
of so offending individually ; or if the sad effects of 
this low, disgraceful, and corrupting vice disturbs the 
peace and serenity of your little circle ; let me entreat 
you, as the most certain corrective of the evil, to form 
some common plan for promoting the perfection and 
happiness of your fellow-creatures. Imbue your hearts 
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with the spirit of active charity, and the gossip of the 
wordly-noiiided will indeed Ml on your ears like idle 
wordi» .«..•;• Imagine Mr» Howard or 
Mrs. Frj to return home in the evening with hearts 
filled with images of the poor prisoners thej had 
visited. Do you think they would be agreeably 
amused if they were called upon to join in the chil^sh 
prattle of girlsy discussing the ribbons in their hair, 
or the rings on their fingers^ or in the equally con- 
temptible jargon of young men, of their hat-rims^ or 
€oat-capes> or shoe-ties; or, still wcHrse, the cruel 
wicked custom, iisual with both sexes, of dissecting 
characters, and speaking evil of others, merely to 
excite some interest in their vapid conversation) 
Chnvenatian is to vforha tohoit thefiower is to thsJruiL" 

Much the same may be said of overweening love of 
dress or pleasure. Give a human b^ing a real, strong 
interest, and then, unless there is a serious de&ct in the 
character, these smalland frivolous pursuits will at ones 
flEdl into the badEground and become secondary objects, 
perhaps disappear altogether. But it is hopeless to 
atteQq)t to eradicate them without mibstituting some- 
thing in their stead. The heart is like the earth, if it 
is not engaged in bvingiag forth good fruit, it will and 
must, hj an inevitable decree and law of nature, bring 
forth weeds. And, indeed^ there is on all sides such a 
want of good workers that the world cannot afford 
thfltt anyone should be idle. How much sin and misery 
there is around us ! Sometimes sin produces misezy, 
but more often it is misery which produces sin. Ought 
we not, then, to do our best, even if that best is but 

I 2 
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litde, to save people from misery? Women are 
specially boand to help women, not because they belong 
to the same sex, for that would be a narrow philan- 
thropy, but because their inferiority in strength makes 
it difficult for them to earn their living. 

As long as thousands of miles of good land lie un- 
cultivated in our colonies, no able-bodied man need feel 
want But women cannot cut down trees or plough; 
so no more can go to the colonies than are required as 
wives or household servants : the restmust stay at home, 
cooped up in their narrow labour-market, to compete 
with each other and starve. It is always recognized 
that inferiority of every kind, far from being a reason 
for denying help, is the strongest claim to assistance. 
The poor have a stronger claim to help than the rich, 
the crippled than the active, the imbecile than the 
intelligent, the imtaught than the well-educated, the 
weak than the strong. Women have, therefore, a Bl3X>ng 
claim to help in their physical inferiority — a daim 
that other women who are not called upon to earn 
their bread should never forget. 

Tet men can do more to help women than women 
can do to help each othen First, because their purses 
are longer; and secondly, because of their greater 
knowledge of business. How valuable the counsels of 
a clever man ^of business would be to women trying 
to establish a benefit club for themselves f And how 
much good fathers might do by bringing their dau^ters 
up to their own trades, when suitable for their strength, 
thus keeping them out of the already overcrowded 
departments of labour, to which women are generally 
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confined. Women who are blessed with kind fiathers, 
husbands, and brothers, should never &il to use their 
influence to induce them to take interest in the wel&re 
of other women less happily situated than themselvesy 
reminding them that not only has a man a duty to 
perform towards the women of his own household, but 
that men collectively have a duty towards women col- 
lectively, as the poet so well expresses, — 

'* First in the sexes* intermixed connexion, 
One sacred right of woman is protection^ 
The tender flower that lifts its head elate, 
Helpless must fall before the blasts of fate, 
Sunk on the earth, defaced its lovely form. 
Unless your shelter ward th* impending storm.'* 

Sad to say, this duty is sometimes forgotten, and 
strong men have more than once been known to make 
rules among themselves to exclude women from trades 
that would otherwise have been well suited to their 
weakness, and by which they might have been enabled 
to earn their bread honestly, thus driving them forth 
to misery. Truly does Bums, in another place, thus 
describe his fellow-men, — 

'^Bntochl mankind are unco wealc, 
And little to be trusted ; 
If Hifi\M wavering balance shake, 
Tis rarely right adjusted I'* 

There are, however — and thank God for it ! — many 
enlightened and unselfish men among us who oppose 
such conduct, both on account of its cruelty and because 
they well know that its policy is as short-sighted as it is 
fielfish, and that these prohibitions only cause the trade 
to &11 into the hands of foreigners, as has actually 
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liappened m the case of the watchmakers, who resolved 
to exclude women from their trade 3 in oonsequenoe of 
which thousands of women-made watches are ererj 
year imported from Switzerland ; so the oalj leaolt is 
that the money goes into the pockets of foreign women 
insrtead of enriching their ownjsisters and daughters. 
It is certain that the trade of those nations who place 
the least restriction on the employment of their women 
will flourish the most. In time this doctrine will be 
generally understood and recognized, and then all 
cruel and unjust prohibitions to work wiU be removed. 
Let us, who are provided for, pray that this time may 
be hastened ; and not only pray but work, for who 
knows whether God may not be pleased to accept us 
as the instruments for effecting His purpose? 

I will add that if any woman wishes to be of 
use to ber fellow-women, and does not know how to 
set about it, she may receive good counsel either from 
Miss Barlee, secretary of the Needlewomen's Institution, 
2,Hinde Street, Manchester Square, or from Miss Crowe, 
secretary of the Society for Promoting the Employ- 
ment of Women, 19, Langham Place. Both these 
ladies are well acquainted with the suffering which 
prevails among our female population, and can point 
out several ways of mitigating it. Yet, as a general 
rule, I believe that each woman is her own best coun- 
sellor, for if she will consider the causes of distress, and 
look around her, she will seldom fail of perceiving 
some method by which it may be diminished, as far as 
her own influence extends ; and of course every one 

must be the best informed aa lo \ist or^ni powers, alnli- 

ides^ and means of uaefahiess. 



CHAPTER IX. 

HEAD-WORK AND HEART-WORK. 

Evil is wronght by want of thought 
As well as want of heart. — Hood, 

"Pray, Miv Opie, may I ask what you mix your 
colours with ? " said a brisk| dilettante student to the 
great painter. " With brains I sir," was the gruff reply, 
and the right one. It did not give much of what we 
should call information ; it did not explain the princi- 
ples and rules of art ; but if the inquirer possessed the 
commodity referred to, it would awaken him, it would 
set him a-going a-thinking, and a-painting to good 
purpose. K he had not the wherewithal, as was likely 
enough, the less he had to do with colours and their 
mixture the better. 

Again, Etty was appointed teacher of the Royal Aca- 
demy, when, having been preceded by a clever, talkative, 
scientific expounder of SBsthetios, who delighted to tell 
young men hew everything was done, how to copy this; 
how to express that, a student came up to the new master, 
** How should I do this, sir f * " Suppose you try." 
Another .: " What does this mean, Mr. Etty ? " " Sup- 
pose you look." " But I have looked." " Suppose you 
look again." And they did try, and they did look, and 
looked again,and saw and achieved what the^ vl^h^^ 
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would have seen and done, had the how and the what 
been told them and done for them. These anecdotes 
from *' Horse Subsecivse," by Dr. John Brown, are 
intended to show that it is impossible to teach people 
to do anything well unless they will take the trouble 
of trying to learn, — and not of trying with the hand 
only, which people are often willing to do, but with 
their heads also, and using their brains to think and 
reason about the matter taught A schoolmaster is 
reported to have said to his scholars, " Think wrong, if 
you like, but think for yourselves :" knowing very well 
that if they once learnt to think at all they would 
think to good purpose some day. People who learn 
with their hands only, and do not use their heads too, 
may become tolerable third-rate workmen, but will 
never rise to the first rank. It is said by a gentleman 
who ought to know, that young women are very idle in 
this respect, and that they avoid thinking and using 
their brains as much as possible ; and to this he attri- 
butes the fact that few women have risen to the highest 
eminence in those professions and employments which 
are open to them. 

The gentleman who speaks thus is Mr. Hutton, Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics in the Ladies' College, Bedford 
Square. He says, — " I believe the principal difierence 
between girls' and boys' capacities for such studies 
as mathematics is this, that while girls apprehend 
probably more easily, certainly quite as easily imder 
the direct teaching of another, they put out less of 
their own spontaneous energy than lads of the same 
calibre, and, consequently, make less sure and steady 
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progress* They don't tackle their difiSculties at home 
and independently with the resolution of even a slow 
boy. They are more patient and pliant under the 
operator's hand, but lose their presence of mind when 
they have to deal with the subject alone. In fact, they 
sail rather more easily in the immediate walce of another 
mind, but give up sooner when their boat is oast off 
and they have to row alone. The consequence is, that 
studies don't cleave to them on the whole as much as to 
more masculine intellects, because they never identify 
their own selves with them so closely. It is harder 
hammering with the other sex ; but they do more of 
it themselves, and so it seems to tell more. With boys, 
you often have to chisel your shapes out of a stony 
medium, but the shapes remain. With the flexible 
minds of girls the first resistance is frequently smaller : 
like mesmerized patients, they follow the lead of the 
guiding mind while its influence is on them ; but as 
they oppose their own crude notions less at the time, 
or rather, perhaps, have fewer to oppose, so they are less 
able to find the path alone, and lose their presence of 
mind when asked to do so. Whether in mental or 
mathematical science, few men, however clever, enter 
more subtly into the points than a woman of the same 
calibre ; but the knotty points do not haunt them and 
pursue them in the same way in their leisure hours ; 
they have little of the delight in the power of general 
principles which goads men on in the path, when once 
they have caught a glimpse of its tendency." 

Mr. Hutton mentions as instances of women who 
have risen to the highest ranks in their professions — 
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art Mid litemtme, Rosa Bonheur^ and the author of 
^^Ad^n Bede.** We haye seen how thoroogh was 
!l^a Bonheur^B art eduoation, and how she put her 
whole heart m her work^ and used not her fingers only 
but every fiiculty she possessed to attain to exoellesice. 
The author of ^ Adam Bede " is well known to be a 
very learned person, and to have tackled the toughest 
and most profound regions of thought ; and to these 
reasoning habits, and to the power of mind educed by 
such studies, which enabled her to understand and per"" 
ceive the depth and breadth of every subject she writes 
on, not its superficial aspect only, Mr. Hutton attri- 
butes her success as an author. ^' Is it a mere aoci- 
dent, " he says, *' that she can venture with so much 
success where her competitcH's and peers [other female 
writers] dare not tread ? Or is it not surely that that 
power of generalizing and passing beyond the sph^e 
of individual observation, which is generally reserved 
for men, has been conquered by her in consequence of 
the bracing influence of her masculine studies f " The 
author of " Adam Bede*' herself seems to be of opinion 
that teaching is of little use unless the learners will 
"try," and "look," and "think" for themselves, as is 
shown in an amusing scene in one of her novels between 
an old schoolmaster and the young men in his night 

school. 

"After the reading dass, two youths, between 

sixteen and nineteen, came up with an imaginary bill 

of parcels, which they had been writing out on their 

slates, and were now required to calculate "off-hand,'* 

— a test which they &tood with such imperfect 
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saooesi, that Bartle Maasey (the sohoolmajster) vhoae 
eyes had been glaiing at them for some minutes through 
his speotadesy at length burst out, in a high-pitched 
tone, '' Now, you see, you don't do this thing a bit better 
than you did a fortnight ago, and 111 tell you the 
reason. You want to learn accounts, that's well and 
good; but you think all you need do to learn 
accounts, is to come to me and to do sums for an hour 
or 60, two or three times a-week j and no sooner do you 
get your caps on and turn out of doors agam^ than 
you sweep the whole thing clean out of your mind ; 
you go whistling about, take no more care what 
you're thinking of than if your heads were gutters 
for any rubbish to swill through that happened to be in 
the way, and if you get a good notion in 'em, it's pretty 
soon washed out again. You think knowledge is to 
be got cheap — ^youll come and pay Bartle Maasey 
sixpence a-week and he'U make you clever at figures 
without your taking trouble ; but knowledge isn't to be 
got by paying sixpence, let me tell you ; if you're to 
know figures, you must turn 'em over in your own heads, 
and keep your thoughts fixed on 'em. There's nothing 
you can't turn into a sum, for there's nothing but 
what's got a number in it — even a fool. You may 
say to yourself, ' I am one fool, and Jack's another ; 
if my fool's head weighed four pounds, and Jack's three 
pounds three ounces and three quarters, how many 
pennyweights heavier would my head be than 
Jack's V A man that had got his heart in learning 
figures, would make sums for himself and work them 
in his head; wh^n he sat «hoQitQ&3sisi%\^s^^ ^^N2S£i^\^ 
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Btitobes by fiyes, and then put a price on the stitches^ 
say half a &rthing, and then see how much money 
he could earn in an hour, and then ask himself how 
much money he'd get in a day at that rate, and then 
how much ten workmen would get working three, or 
twenty, or a himdred years at that rate, and all the 
while his needle would be going just as &st as if he 
left his head empty for the Devil to dance in. But 
the long and short of it is, I'll have nobody in my 
night school that doesn't strive to learn what he comes 
to learn, as hard as if he was trying to get out of a 
dark hole into broad daylight I'll send no man away 
because he's stupid ; if Billy Taft, the idiot, wanted to 
learn anything I'd not refuse to teach him ; but I'll not 
throw away good knowledge on people who think they 
can get it by the sixpennyworth, and carry it away with 
'em as they would an ounce of snuff. So never come 
to me again, if you can't show that you've been 
working with your heads, instead of thinking you can 
pay mine to work for you. That's the last word I've 
got to say to you." 

This advice is most admirable, and is just as 
applicable to women as to men, for neither one 
nor the other can learn anything well imless they 
think of it out of the hours of study. It seems 
certain that a want of education is at the bottom of 
much of the difficulty which women experience in 
finding employment, for it is evident that unintelligent 
people cannot be employed in situations where 
intelligence is required, and if people are ill taught^ 
they are likely enough to remain unintelligent ; but 
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this is only a reason the more why young women 
should try to teach themselyes, as the less help they 
receiye from others, the more they must try to help 
themselves. There is an error into which a girl who 
is naturally clever^ or who by chance has received a 
tolerable education, is very apt to Ml, viz. she com- 
pares herself to other girls, and finding herself superior 
to them, fancies that she is a superior person, 
and becomes conceited, instead of remembering that 
it is very easy to be superior to other girls, and yet to 
be inferior to well-educated persons. It is with these 
she should compare herself, with her own brothers, 
for instance, and if she finds herself inferior to them in 
knowledge, powers of calculation, or general intel- 
ligence, she may feel sure that she will not be con- 
sidered clever in business, or become a useful member 
of society.* 

* I have been told by the secretary of the Society for Promoting 
the Employment of Women that, among the nnmerons applicants 
"who bring specimens of their workmanship to the office to know 
where to find a market, very few indeed haye any idea of the im- 
perfection of their work ; they appear to be unable even to discri- 
minate and fix for themselves a standard. The report of the 
society for the Employment of Women says, — " In the working 
of the society the committee have increasing experience of the 
defective education of women. The want of early training and 
discipline is conspicuous in the majority of those who apply for 
work. While the applicants show great ignorance both of the 
necessity of such training and of the importance of accuracy and 
thoroughness generally, the demand is almost exclusively fur 
women fitted for posts of responsibility, and for skilled labourers 
in every department of handicraft and art. The committee may 
add, that the need of some trustworthy test of women's abilities is 
very frequentiy pressed upon their notice." 
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I da not deny that it is hard that thej who naturally 
snffor from inferiorit j in physical strength, should bo 
oooi|)elled to waSeic from another and artificial in- 
ferioeitj also. It is hard ; but nothings was erer yet 
gained bj grumblings and the only sensible thing to 
be done is for wcmien to set to work and try to improve 
themselves as much as they can^ And Idiey should 
remember that no one^ no employer at least, will ever 
make the least allowance for the difficulties an 
assistant may have laboured undar as to education. 
No deficiencies will be excused on that score. If a 
derk or saleswoman is equal to her business, she will 
be kept, if not, she will be dismissed without the least 
regard to her want of opportunity for learning ;. so 
young women had better try and learn for themselves, 
and make the most of any little teaching they may 
get at private schools, for they will be punished for 
the deficiencies of their education unless by extra 
exertion they ean contrive to make up for it. Every 
woman of the middle (dasses cannot many, and even 
those who do^ will have probably to maintain them- 
sdves £ar «ome years firsts and unless they can 
manage to attain to the average rate of intelligence 
possessed by persons who'^have been better educated 
than they are, they will not find it easy, perhaps not 
possible, to earn a livelihood. The task is a hard one, 
but it is necessary to be done, and by diligence much 
may be effected. They have probably eamt writing 
and a little arithmetic at school : these are the two 
great «»entials and they may improve themselves in 
these at home hj self tearoyng. Th&y should try to 
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develope their thinking pawers> and should remember 
that in everything there is a reason and a principle, 
even in the smallest actions, and that people who 
perceive that principle and understand that reason 
will* succeed, and that those who Mi to see and un- 
derstand will not succeed. 

The rules'of art apply as much to the trimming of a 
dress as to the painting of a picture. Those who un- 
derstand them will be able to paint saleable pictures 
and trim saleable gowns pretty nearly to a certainty, 
while those who do not understand the rules, but paint 
and trim from their own tastes only, will often fail* The 
same principle applies even to the making of a pud- 
ding ; if a person knows the exact proportion of the 
materials, she can always make a good one, but if she 
does it by guesswork, a good deed of flour, a liUle 
sugar, 9ome milk, and boils it a good whUe, instead of 
a certain number of minutes or hours, it will very 
often prove a failure. There is also a principle of 
reason in cutting out the shape of a gown. The person 
who knows this principle will always be able to make 
a good fit, those who do not will only make a good 
one now and then by chance. A tailor will take a 
measure for a riding habit with a piece of tape in five 
minutes, or you may take your own measure and send 
it him, and the habit will fit per&ctly ; and & French 
di'essmaker can do the same if required, because the 
tailor and the Frenchwoman are both to a certain 

* An English painter ha* set up at Park as dresamaker. His 
knowledge of art enables him to decorate gowns more tastefully 
than any of the regular milliners, and he is making hi& €!»\>qs^^ 
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legree educated, and have had their reason developed. 
The poor uneducated unreasoning Englishwoman 
spends a quarter of an hour and a box full of pins 
in fitting on an elaborate calico shape, and after all 
the gown probably does not fit The consequence is 
that ladies employ tailors to make their habits, and 
often Frenchwomen to make their gowns. Thus, in 
everything, in the humblest as in the highest professions, 
intelligence wins. Another reason why Englishwomen 
do not succeed as well as their neighbours over the 
water, is, it appears to me, that they are apt to despise 
the avocation by which they get their bread, and 
consequently not to put their hearts into it A French 
milliner was asked to explain the reason of the 
superiority of her countrywomen in millinery. " They 
take pride in their work," she replied, " and English- 
women do not" A woman may think it a small 
thing to be employed all her life in making gowns, 
and may consider her occupation paltry and not worth 
thinking about more than is absolutely necessary to 
keep her situation, but she is wrong; the result of 
the skill the French exercise in their work is not 
paltry, for they are well off compared to us, and the 
trade they bring to Paris greatly enriches their 
capital city, so they have a right to be proud. 
It is said that it requires five separate processes to 
make a pin, and that each process has a set of work- 
men attached to it who never do anything else. Now, 
it does sound as if making the fifth part of a pin all 
one's life was a petty avocation, but it is not a small 
result that England should make better pins than any 
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other nation, and bo supply the world. The 
pyramids are great things, yet each of the chisel- 
strokes and spadefuls of earth which went to make 
them was but a trifle. The means of effecting a 
purpose are often trivial, but we must not despise 
them, unless the remit is trivial also. In all wo 
undertake, however small the matter may bo, it should 
ever be our aim to reach perfection. We ought not to 
be contented with passable workmanship, but should 
take a pride in our work and strive to make it the 
best possible. 

Let us remember that every piece of good work 
done by a woman raises the character of the sex, 
tmd encourages employers to trust other women with 
more work of the same nature. Wo must also avoid 
discouragement, and ought never to allow ourselves to 
fancy, as many do, that because we are women we can 
do nothing well, and that therefore it is useless to try. 
We see that in France women can do many things 
which in England they never attempt ; for, besides en- 
gaging in the various handicrafts already mentioned, 
they are continually employed as cashiei*8 in shops, 
ticket clerks on railroads, and in various other public 
and private capacities, that are supposed in England 
to be quite beyond the intelligence of a woman. Our 
inferiority, therefore, is not natural and belonging to 
women as women, but is artificial, and confined to 
untaught women. It may be true that it would be 
difficult to find many women in England who could 
act as cashiers or railroad clerks, but the fact that 
Frenchwomen are constantly so employed proves 

X 
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that this incapability is not owing to sez^ but to a bad 
education. 

Now, this is very encouraging^ for an artificial or 
accidental inferiority may be got rid of, and the effects 
of a bad education may with diligence be repaired by 
the young, and if the present generation do their 
duty, the next need not suffer from it at aU. Perhaps 
our best plan to effect this object is, to observe in 
what the French system of education differs from ours, 
and to see whether we could not to some extent 
imitate it. In the first place, no person is allowed in 
France to set up a school, whether for boys or girls, 
or to take a situation as teacher, without passing an 
examination and receiving a certificate of competency : 
thus good or at least tolerable teaching is secured; 
and Mr. M. Arnold, who made a tour of inspection 
among schools in France, at the request of our 
Government, to observe their system, states that 
in girls' schools more attention is paid than with us 
to the practical parts of education, those parts I mean 
which will have a direct effect in enabling them to earn 
their bread. More than once he speaks of the great 
proficiency of the girls in arithmetic, and their cor- 
responding deficiency in geography and history. It is 
impossible for children to study more than a certain 
number of hours, and in England we spend much 
time in teaching history and geography, but the 
French, with greater shrewdness, reflect that these 
studies will have little effect in helping a girl to earn 
her bread, and cotisequently devote but little attention 
,tQ them, reserving her time and energy for what will 
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really be of use, namely, hand-writing and arithmotia 
This explains the admission of women to offices in 
France for which they are considered incapable in 
England. 

The superiority of Frenchwomen in dressmaking, 
and in some other arts, may be explained in the same 
manner. Girls at school are taught the cutting-out 
of dresses as well as how to sew ; in £[ict, to teach a girl 
to sew without cutting-out, is teaching her but half 
her trade, and the worst-paid half, too ; yet in England, 
we seldom, if ever, make the cutting-out of di*esses a 
part of school teaching. To show the importance 
attached by the French to this practical instruction, 
it may be related that when the Empress lately 
visited the school at Paris for the daughters of 
members of the Legion of Honour, she instituted two 
prizes, one for the best painter on porcelain, the other 
for the best cutter-out of dresses. 

In towns and large villages in France where there are 
several schools, they unite to establish an " ouvroir," 
or workroom, where, in the afternoon, when the 
literary schools are closed, the girls are taught needle- 
work in all its branches, including cutting-out, under 
the superintendence of an experienced and skilful 
workwoman, thus obviating the difficulty wo suffer 
under in England, of finding a schoolmistress who 
can teach well both needlework and the higher kinds 
of learning.* In these " ouvroirs," the special female 
industry of the district is also cultivated and brought 

* For a short account of the ** ouyroir " system see " Popula? 
Education in France," hj Matbew Arnold, p. 104. 

K 2 
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to perfection ; where embroidery on muslin is the 
special industry, good patterns are procured from the 
schools of design, which the children are taught to 
execute, thus at once exercising their skill, improving 
their taste, and diffusing good patterns among those 
who live by their industry. It is therefore not wonder- 
ful that the French surpass us in embroidery. I have 
seen it stated that lace-making is taught in the same 
way, and think it highly probable, but have not been 
able to find any account of it myself. 

Now, when we consider what great advantages 
Frenchwomen enjoy by this good and useful instruction, 
we can no longer wonder at their superiority, nor 
need we tax our own countrywomen with natural 
inferiority of intelligence if they cannot equal them. 
But, whatever the causes of French superiority, one 
thing is certain — ^we must contrive to keep up with 
them in the race of ingenuity, skill, and energy, 
otherwise they will take our employments more and 
more away from us. Free trade is the order of the 
day, and whatever Frenchwomen make better than 
we do, is, and will be, brought over here duty free, 
and purchased in preference to our inferior wares. 
Millinery, lace, embroidery, and artificial flowers, are 
imported in quantities, and unless we can contrive to 
equal them, more and more will continue to be im- 
ported, to the great detriment of om* own poor 
working women. It must be confessed that it is not 
a fair race, for their superior teaching gives them a 
terrible advantage ; but still we must try to win, for 
we have no choice whether we will run in the race or 
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not, and if we lose, we lose our daily bread.* Now, 
if to keep up with this competition is " head-work " 
on the part of our working women, it ought surely to 
be "heart-work" on the part of the wealthy, to aid 
them in the struggle by giving them good instruction 
and placing them as fer as possible on an equal footing 
with their rivals. 

There would probably bo no great difficulty in es- 
tablishing the " ouvroirs " system in England, and even 
in improving upon it, by teaching in them the use of 
the sewing-machine, and how to prepare work for it — 

*It may, perhaps, seem ungenerous to grudge these poor French- 
women the profit their skill and industry makes out of English 
customers, a profit which hy all accounts they want badly enough ; 
but the fact is, th at ill off as Frenchwomen are, our own country- 
women are in a still more deplorable condition. A study of the 
rate of wages given in " L'Ouvri^re," beginning at page 205, will 
show this. Their most skilful female artificers in bronze, jewellery, 
and some other handicrafts, earn as much as d«. 4:d. a-day, and 
even more ; thus, there is a large class of fairly-paid female artizans 
who have no counterpart in England, while the worst-paid kind of 
needlewomen do not certainly receive less than with us, and are 
perhaps a shade better remunerated. It is very remarkable that 
better wages should be earned by women in a country where there 
is so little outlet for the population by emigration. It is to be ex- 
plained, I think, partly by the causes before adverted to, and partly 
by the liberality of French workmen, in allowing women to engage 
in trades from which they are excluded in England. Perhaps 
\ some day we may adopt the French system in these respects, and 
if we do, there can be little doubt that our women will then be better 
off than theirs, because of the greater advantages we possess as to 
emigration. Whenever this happens, it would be most ungenerous 
to grudge oar neighbours any profit they can make out of us, but 
until then I confess that it seems to me impossible not to regret 
every sixpence which is withdrawn from our own countrywomen 
and which they can so ill spare. 
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a most useful accomplishment in these days ; for -we 
must ever bear in mind that though a knowledge of 
needlework is necessary to every woman, yet that the 
utmost skill in it will not enable her to earn a toler- 
able livelihood, unless she joins to her skill the power 
of cutting-out or of using the machine.* The 
knowledge of cutting-out which a girl can learn in 
this way, will not preclude the necessity of her being 
apprenticed before she can become a dressmaker, but 
it will supply dressmakers with intelligent and 
dexterous apprentices and assistants, who can carry out 
their directions instead of spoiling the materials en- 
trusted to their care, and will thus give English dress- 
makers as good a chance of executing their work well 
as foreigners have. In the lace districts there can be 
little doubt that the skill of the workers might be 
increased by instruction, and the beau^ of the ma- 
terial enchanced by good patterns. 

Embroidery on muslin might also be improved by the 
same means. I do not suppose that artificial-flower 
making could be taught in this manner, as it would 
require more time than two hours a-day to be devoted 
to it ; but it seems probable that the great skill of the 
French in this pursuit is owing to the girls being 
taught the art in convent schools, under the direction 
of skilful ladies, who have some knowledge of art and 
a love for the beauties of nature. The ideas of the 
teachers are caught by the pupils, who afterwards work 

* Young women who understand tlie use of the machine are 
often wanted at the Government offices for making uniforms. 
Applications to be made to Colonel Hudson, Government Pimlico 
Stores. A certificate of good character is necessary. Some em- 
ployers give as much as a pound a-week to good workers. 
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with Bome of the feelings of artists, and talcc pride and 
pleasure in their trade. 

I have not space to describe what has been done for 
Ireland by the instruction given by ladies in schools 
where lacemaking, and embroidery, and some other arts, 
have been taught to the children. I will only say 
that the movement was commenced, in 1820, by a 
benevolent lady, who sent abroad for a skilful teacher 
of embroidery, and taught 300 girls in her neighbour- 
hood.* From thence the movement spread in all 
directions, and in the last ten years no less than fifteen 
millions of poundst have been paid for Irish lace, 
embroidery, crochet-work, &c. j a wonderful result 
from a small beginning. Perhaps, by pursuing similar 
means to these, English ladies might succeed in im- 
proving the taste and skill of our countrywomen, and 
in enabling them to keep the field against foreign 
rivals. Thus much might be done by women for 
women, and the position of the women of the labour- 
ing classes would doubtless be improved thereby, but 
to raise the intelligence of the women of a somewhat 
higher station, by a good yet cheap education, to such 
a level as should enable them to engage in remunera- 
tive employments, is a task that cannot be accomplished 
without the aid of generous and influential men. 
However, so much kind feeling has been evinced by 
men of influence and high intellectual standing towards 
the cause of the employment of women, that we may 
hope to see even this accomplished in time. 

♦ " Irish Industry " by J. F. Maguii-e, M.P. 
t Article on *^ Female Industry in Ireland ** by Mrs. Meredith, in 
the ** Englishwoman's Joamal ** for September, 1862. 
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In all plans for ameliorating the condition of women, 
it should be borne in mind that there are two distinct 
classes which want assistance, and that the assistance 
given to each requires to be of a very different 
character. There are the labouring classes, who want 
instruction in household and domestic matters, to en- 
able them to become good servants and useful wives 
for working men ; for these the teaching given in the 
*k)uvroira " would be of the highest value ; and there 
are the middle classes, such as the daughters of trades- 
men, clerks, &c., who require another kind of teach- 
ing of a more intellectual nature, to enable them to 
become saleswomen or book-keepers, and engage in 
other situations requiring intelligence ; for these » 
good business handwriting, a knowledge of arithmetic, 
mental and slate, and a thorough comprehension of 
book-keeping are desirable, and, above all, habits of 
diligence, obedience, ^ and patient application. Book- 
keeping is an excellent discipline for the mind, and 
ought invariably to be taught in schools for this 
class. It gives habits of neatness and order and ex- 
ercises the reason, for if the pupils do not reflect, they 
are sure to make wrong entries. Children take interest 
in learning it, and it is certain to be of use in future 
life, whether the pupil remains single and has to sup- 
port herself, or whether she marries and has to keep 
her household accounts. It is difficult to say which 
of these two classes of working women, the higher 
or the lower, most requires help. Each from want of 
instruction and discipline, are apt to fall into great 
distress and misery, but all attempts at aid must be 
kept quite separate j for tradesmen's daughters do nost 
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want to be taught to be servants, and it would be 
waste of time to give a high intelleotual education to 
labourer's daughters, as such instruction would have 
no efifect in aiding them to earn a living, but would^ 
on the contrary, unfit them for the duties of their 
station. 

Yet, though different in detail, the principle to be 
observed in both classes of schools is the same, that of 
teaching things likely to be of practical use to the 
learners in after life. In both cases they should be 
made thoroughly to understand what they learn, as a 
girl's success in life depends upon being master of what- 
ever she undertakes A noble self-supporting ambition 
should be aroused, a truthful spirit encouraged, and 
obedience to lawful authority inculcated. A girl of the 
higher class requires to be taught self-command and the 
use and abuse of power ; for as the future mistress of 
a household she will probably possess it, and those can 
never rule well who do not hold their own spirit in 
subjection. It is very important to impress high and 
honourable ideas on young girls, to implant self-respect, 
a love of justice, and to teach them to look witli 
contempt on dishonest and deceitful conduct, and also 
if possible to give them sound religious principles ; for 
it is the women of a household who teach the risiug 
generation, the religious and moral instruction of the 
children generally falling to the mother's lot. 

The Kev. J. S. Howson, of Liverpool, says on this 
subject, — " Why do I single out girls of the middle 
classes as subjects for special consideration 1 Partly 
because they have been more overlooked than the 
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boys, partly because I believe the condition of their 
education to be worse than that of the boys, partly 
because the agencies now set in motion for raising the 
standard and improving the quality of the education 
of the classes in question are almost inoperative on 

the female half of them But there is 

another reason why this subject should be closely and 
separately considered. The girls are more important 
than the boys. The power of woman is really the 
greatest power in the country. This power is all 
the greater because it is not openly and visibly 
exercised ; it is the power not of force but of influence. 
It is not merely that the mothers of each generation 
are the most influential instructors of the next, — not 
merely that while we men are occupied with a 
thousand employments that take us away from our 
homes and children, the influence of woman is exercised 
continually and at that period of life when impressions 
are most easily received. This is not all. The in- 
fluence is continuous over the men themselves. It 
is exercised, whether felt or not, at each part of the 
whole social machine." 

It is possible that Mr. Howson may somewhat 
overrate the influence of women on their husbands, 
but of the gi'eat and lasting influence of mothers on 
their children's characters there can be no doubt. 

To return to our subject, what working women can 
do to help themselves. First of all, they must try to 
excel in their branch of employment, whatever it is, 
and to do this they must be patient in learning their 
business. It is almost always disagreeable to learn, the 
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process is tedious and wearisome, but success is un- 
attainable without knowledge. The higher the de- 
scription of work, the more difficult it is to learn. 
Manual work is soon learnt. It does not take more 
than a few weeks to train a cotton-spinner; but to 
attain to proficiency in any kind of intellectual work 
takes months, sometimes in the higher branches many 
years, of patient study and toil. Young women and 
girls are often eager to learn at first, but when they 
find that learning is a tedious process they are dis- 
couraged, and give up. I calculate that rather less 
than one young woman out of four continues to attend 
the arithmetic and book-keeping classes in Howlaud 
Street, long enough to become proficient and get a 
certificate : the rest retire as soon as thoy find they 
cannot learn without taking pains. I have read a story 
about the great and numerous nation of the Do-as-you- 
likes, who came away fi'om the coimtry of Hard-work 
and set up for themselves, but who were gradually 
reduced to great misery and finally exterminated, 
becaujse they never would do anything that was dis- 
agreeable if they could possibly avoid it. Many of 
the poor creatures in our workhouses, prisons, and 
penitentiaries, belonged in their time of prosperity to 
this great nation. 

A spirit of endurance in encountering the many 
small evils and discomforts which must be met with in 
earning even a good livelihood is also quite necessary to 
all who would succeed. A young artist was engaged to 
do some work which could not be accomplished without 
considerable exposure to cold and fatigue. Her cm- 
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ployer, seeing that she looked tired and chilled, asked 
if she was not suffering. " Yes," was the reply, given 
in a cheerful tone, "yes, I am, but that is what I must 
expect" This quiet answer had a touch of the heroic 
in it, quite unsuspected by the speaker. She weE 
knew that no one could earn allying without encounter- 
ing hardships, and she had made up her mind to bear 
them cheerfully, as a matter of course. This is the 
right spirit for workers. Yet I would not advise 
young women to submit patiently to hardships if they 
feel that their health is being permanently injured. 
Health is the working-woman's best dowry, without 
which she cannot earn her bread; so, rather than lose 
it, even a well-paid situation should be given up : it is 
only discomforts, petty annoyances, and small hard- 
ships which should be disregarded. There is, perhaps, 
no point on which employers are more to blame than 
in exacting from their assistants such long hours of toil 
as are likely to destroy the health of ordinaiy women. 
Even a poor maid-servant will be grudged the eight 
hours' sleep which are absolutely necessary to the health 
of all growing girls, and this will be done by women 
who are not positively ill-disposed, and will perhaps 
give money or old clothes to the poor, and certainly 
contribute at church or chapel towards charitable 
objects. They forget that "to do justly" is the first 
duty of life ; and that if everyone ^OBjicst, there would 
be little occasion for anyone to be generous. The poor 
girl thus overworked will one day break down and be- 
come an object for charitable relief ; but had her mistress 
acted justly towards her she would have continued ablq 
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to earn her living for herself. It is the same with mil- 
liners' and dressmakers' assistants and apprentices. They 
are often kept far too long at work, and early death, 
or long pining illness, which to a working girl is worse 
than death, are the consequences. Perhaps, some who 
read these pages may themselves become employers. I 
trust that they will think seriously of their responsi- 
bility : they could not better prepare themselves for it 
than by reading the Epistle of St. James ; and every 
year it would be well to keep the anniversary of their 
accession to power by reading it carefully over again. 
We hear of co-operative associations being successful 
in many trades : why should they not succeed among 
dressmakers ? Then, the same persons being capitalists 
and workers, the receivers of wages and the payers of 
wages, justice would certainly be observed.* 

A few words on the subject of obedience to lawful 
authority will perhaps not be out of place here. Dis- 
cipline is necessary in all undertakings. What a scene 
of confusion would an army be without it I And the 
same is true of smaller concerns. Whether the chief 
be the employer, or, as in co-operative associations, an 
elected officer, obedience is still necessary. An associate, 
assistant^ or servant, has no right to quarrel with terms 
to which she has voluntarily agreed. If she does not 
like them she may seek a better situation, but she has 

* " An Essay on Co-operation,** by James Wild, published by £. 
Faithful and Co., 9, Great Coram Street, price 8d., will give a 
slight idea of the principles on which such locietiea should be 
managed. 
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no right to complain unless deception has been practised 
upon her. 

Far be it from me, however, to say that submission is 
invariably a duty. There are cases when submission but 
invites oppression, and resistance becomes a necessity. 
The person who resists generally loses by it> but others 
are benefited and protected. It may also, when. the in- 
terests of others are concerned, sometimes become our 
duty to submit when if no one but ourself was concerned 
we should resist. In either case, those who submit and 
those who resist contrary to their own advantage for 
the sake of others, act nobly, and show a generous spirit. 
But, though submission is not invariably a duty, the 
necessity for resistance should be considered an evil, 
not a pleasure, as is done by some pugnacious spirits, 
nor should it be resorted to unless an equitable ar- 
rangement can be concluded in no other way. Neither 
should it be embarked in for trifling causes, or without 
a strong probability of success, for a quelled insurrection 
does but rivet the slave's chain the tighter. Also, it is 
a duty to avoid fancying ourselves the victims of op- 
pression when we really are not ; injustice is not such 
a small sin that we can afford to accuse each other of 
it lightly. Nothing wears into the soul so much as 
the belief that we are imfeirly dealt with, therefore 
it is not wise to foster the thought unnecessarily. 
" A merry heart goes all the day, a sad one tires in a 
mile — a," says the old song, and for this reason, though 
not for this reason only, a sensitive spirit should be 
discouraged. People sometimes admire a sensitive 
spirit in themselves, but let me ask, did they ever 
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admire it Id others 1 A sensitiye mind, like a delicate 
constitution or weak nerves, is a source of failure, not 
a subject for pride. 

Gentleness is a virtue which deserves much, con- 
sideration. If I were to write a table of the qualities 
which most conduce towards success, I should put 
gentleness very high in the list, next, perhaps, to energy 
and perseverance. A request gently proffered is &r 
more likely to be granted, than a demand however 
just if it be roughly enforced : it is useful, too, when it 
is necessary to refuse. It was said of a great politician 
that he could refuse a request in such a gentle, kind 
way that he almost seemed to confer a favour ; while 
of some other statesman it was said that he granted a 
favour so roughly as to offend the person on whom it 
was conferred. Thus, gentleness makes friends and 
saves us from making enemies. It is as easy to say, 
" I am Sony I cannot comply with your wishes," as 
" I will do no such thing, and I wonder you should 
ask me ;" but how different is the effect produced on 
the hearer ! Gentleness is quite compatible with firm- 
ness — indeed is one of its adjuncts ; for people often 
refuse an unreasonable request so harshly that they 
gi'ant it afterwards to make up for their incivility. 
Even in a quarrel a gentle manner and as fai* as pos- 
sible gentle words should be maintained. Cutting 
speeches and sharp taimts are of no use, and only 
serve to make a settlement of the point in dispute 
more difficult. We should remember that success in 
life depends as much on our moral as on our in- 
tellectual qualities. A gentle, good-tempered woman 
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of average abilities will succeed as well, in all pro- 
bability, as a clever woman with rough manners and a 
sharp tongue : of course a woman who is both clever 
and good-tempered will succeed better than either. 

Good manners are important in every profession and 
business, and in some are absolutely necessary. A 
writer in McuymillarCs Magazine says, " Manner is the 
one and indispensable essential in a linendrapers' 
assistant. Without this virtue all others vanish into 
thin air ; they are lost in the shade and go for nothing." 
This is equally true of every kind of salesman or sales- 
woman, and the higher the class of shop, the more 
obliging and polished the manners of the assistants are 
expected to be. Persons of a naturally obliging disposi- 
tion will have less trouble in attaining to good manners 
than others, and persons of a mild nature can more 
easily learn to be gentle in word or deed ; still, good 
manners and gentleness are probably unattainable to 
few. It is a great blessing to be possessed of both 
a good heart and a good head, but where one is de- 
ficient the other should be called upon to do double 
work to compensate for the shortcomings of its 
comrade. Thus when gentleness does not arise from 
natural good-feeling, it should be produced by reflection; 
and, per contra, the wisdom which the intellect fails to 
supply must be obtained by steady, heartfelt adherence 
to the rules of right and wrong, which, in nine cases 
out of ten, indicate precisely the same course that 
the most consummate worldly wisdom would point out. 
There are probably few middle-aged people who, 
in looking back on their lives, do not perceive that 
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they have committed some foolish action, from which 
they would have been preserved had they done simply 
what was right. The wisdom of the heart in humbly 
obeying the directions God in His kindness has given 
to guide us, would often and often make up for the folly 
of the head. The saying that " Honesty is good policy," 
is equally true of every virtue under the sun. It is 
always bad policy in the long run to do wrong, though 
we may gain by it at the moment. If we were perfectly 
wise we should see this, but as we are not wise, wo fail 
to see it, and do wrong, and do not discover till long 
afterwards that if we had done right it would have 
been more to our advantage. 

Now, to conclude, I will say a few words on public 
spirit, for it is a quality in which women are often de- 
ficient, and this is a cause for regret, as it has more 
power than any other in checking selfishness. Women 
are seldom selfish in their own families, often are they 
most nobly generous, sometimes even foolishly so ; but 
towards those for whom they have no affection, wome 
are often selfish. Their unselfishness to their relations 
is the result of love, not of principle. Thus, the same 
woman will sometimes be kind and generous to her 
friends and relatives, yet a hard and grasping mistress 
to her dependants, and unfair in her dealings with her 
equals. 

I believe that associations such as benefit clubs and 
co-operation societies would have a strong effect in 
producing public spirit, calling out a love of justice, 
and teaching women to rejoice in the general prosperity 
of a number of associates and friends, instead of re- 

L 
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joicing each in her own prosperity alone or that of her 
family, and thinking of no one else. It is true that 
each person must think first and most of his or her 
own concerns, but to ilnnkjlrst axid most is not to think 
solely of them. When we reflect how many interests 
in common women have, it is sad to see how little 
union there is among them. It is this want of imion 
which makes women so weak and defenceless. Like 
the sticks in the fable, they are easily broken one by 
one, instead of being closely bound together by the 
ties of sisterly love and mutual sympathy. Good and 
great men are trying to raise the position of women, 
but these efforts will be unavailing imless zealously 
seconded by the women themselves. Every woman 
who has her own livelihood to earn, whatever her 
station may be, has suffered more or less either from 
a deficient education, or from ill-judged restrictions 
excluding her from well-remunerated employments ; 
even those who are successful suffered from these 
causes early in their career. Truly, these mutual mis- 
fortunes, this common suffering, ought to form a strong 
bond of union among all who work for their bread, 
whether they belong to the higher or lower sections of 
society. Indeed, it seems as if so hard a case ought 
to secure the sympathy and aid of every woman, 
whether she belongs to the ranks of those who work or 
not.* 

* Professor Wilson, when anxious to establish an indastrial 
museum, appealed for assistance specially to intelligent ladies, on 
the ground that they would thereby contribute **to increase the 
means of giving an industrial education to women of the poorer 
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There are two descriptions of workera who ppccially 
deserve the support of their own sex. Fii-st, good 
teachers, who, by the instruction they give, raise the 
intelligence of their pupils and make them useful, 
helpful, members of society ; and secondly, women of 
enterprise, who leave the beaten track of labour, and 
seek out fresh paths for themselves. It has been said 
that the man who makes an ear of com grow where none 
grew before is a benefactor to his race : the same may 
be said of the woman who opens a new employment to 
her sex. The generous worker who, to avoid distressing 
others, declines to enter on an overcrowded employment 
and strikes out in a new line, will have to encounter 
many difficulties j but of one support and consolation 
she ought always to feel secure — ^the gi'atitude and 
respect of her fellow-women. 

It is probable that in time women will be better 
educated, and gradually assume their proper industrial 
position. Yet, though these changes may take placem 
the course of time, they will not take place by the course 
of time, but only by means of efiforts which in the 
course of time may prove successful : if there are no 
efforts there will be no improvement. Meanwhile, I 
would say to the workers for their bread, in the words 
of Dr. John Brown, " My young friends, mix brains 
with everything and everything with brains." Re- 
member that every step in advance is gain, every in- 
crease in skill, in taste, in the knowledge of art, in 

claRses, and to multiply the vocations which may keep them from 
ttarvation, miserv, and crime. — ^* Memoirs of Geo. Wilson," p. 425 

L 2 
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general intelligence, power of reasoning, and accurate 
calculation is so much towards a better state of things, 
so much towards raising the condition of our country- 
women and the depressed state of our female industry. 
And this is far &om a small object : the means by which 
it is to be effected may appear trivial, but the result 
cannot be despised. Each step in advance may seem 
short ; each stroke with the pencil or the pen, each 
stitch with the needle, may have little effect ; each 
simple piece of practical knowledge acquired, each 
effort of reasoning successfully made, may seem but 
little gained ; but added together they come to a good 
deal. The ants in tropical countries build houses twelve 
feet high, yet each ant brings but a grain of dust at a 
time. To raise the condition of our female industry 
is an object to which women of every degree may 
contribute according to the talents entrusted to them, 
the rich aiding in their way, the poor in theirs ; but 
success most depends on the exertions of the poor, for 
the rich can only give them the means of instruction and 
self-help : it rests with the workers to avail themselves 
of these means. If every worker would put heart and 
head into her work and do her best, whether with pen, 
or brush, or ledger, or needle, whatever her tool may b© 
— not only for the purpose of earning her own bread, but 
for the noble object of raising the position of her fellow- 
women — the condition of workers generally would be- 
fore long improve. This is a purpose worthy to occupy 
both our heads and hearts, and the humblest worker in 
the cause, if she does her best, deserves respect Let 
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it, then, be our object in all we do to help, not only 
ourselves but each other, and let us strive so to live 
and work, as to show that self-help is far removed 
from selfishness.^ 

* It is intended to open, this spring, a Female Industrial Exhibi- 
tion, in connection with the Society for the Employment of Women. 
Among the articles which may bo sent are specimens of house de- 
coration, ornamental and useful designs of every kind, photographs, 
mosaic work, fern-printing, wood-engraving, hair-work of all sorts, 
book-binding, riding-habits, ladies* shoes, painted fans, &c. It is 
hoped that a considerable sale for these articles may bo found, and 
that orders may be given from the specimens sent. Inferior work- 
manship will be rigidly excluded. Worsted-work will not be ad- 
mitted. 
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A. 

Female School of Akt, and House Decorators. 

Instnictioii in decorations of all kinds is given at the 
Female School of Art, 43, Queen Square, Bloomshury, hy 
Dr. Dresser, F.L.S. Terms, ^5 for a session of 20 weeks. 
Students and free scholars of the School of Art, are 
admitted for £2. Orders for house decorations and de- 
signs of all kinds are received at the School. 

The following ladies have set up for themselves, as 

House Decorators, 

and will he glad to receive orders : — 

Miss James, 16, Bride Street, Liverpool Road, Islington. 
Miss Theresa Smith, 57, Guildford Street, Russell Square. 
IMiss Bartlett, care of Miss Gann, 43, Queen Square, W.C. 
Miss Kirby, St. John's Place, Banbury, (Ecclesiastical 

Decoration). 
!Miss McGregor, second City School, Shoe Lane, Holbom. 
Miss Fanny Stock, 44, Crimscot Street, Bermondsey. 
Miss Clarke, 58, Moorgate Street, E.C. 
Miss Julyan, 1, Inkerman Road, Kentish Town. 

Wood engraving is also taught at the School, as well as aU 
styles of drawing and painting. Applications to be mado 
to the lady superintendent, Miss Gann. 

B. 

Institutions for Training Nurses and Midwives. 

The committee of the Nightingale Fund train nurses at 
St. Thomas's Hospital, age from 25 to 35. The training 
lasts a year. Probationers are kept, free of expense, and 
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receive a small salary ; at the end of a year situations in 
hospitals are found them. Applications to he made to Mrs. 
Wardroper, Matron, St. Thomas's Hospital, London, S.E. 

St. John's House Tbainino Institutfon. Norfolk Street, 

trand, London. 

Age hetween 26 and 40. Period of probation according 
to capacity. Probationers and nurses kept free. Wages, 
first 3^ear i>10 ; gradually rising to ^20 ; 5^;. a month extra 
during actual attendance on the sick. A superannuation 
fond is being formed. Applications to be made to the 
Lady Superintendent. 



All Saints' Home. 82, Margaret Street ^ Cavendish 

Square, London. 

Women of a superior class, as well as those of humble 
degree, are received here. Age of probationers from 20 to 
46. Time of training three months ; board, lodging, and 
washing found. Nurses are paid besides on the following 
scale : — 

1st year 

2nd „ 

3rd „ 

4th „ 

6th „ 

After the fifth year a nurse will receive ^20 without 
further increase. 

Each nurse will have two print dresses and two best 
dresses given her every year ; must belong to the Church 
of England, be of good character, and &\q to read and 
write. AppUcation to be made to the Mother Superior, at 
the Homo, from whom further particulars can be as- 
certained. 



£ 


8, 


d. 


10 


10 





12 








14 








10 








18 









Institution of Nursing Sisters. 4, Devonshire Square, 

Bishopgate, London, N.E. 

Age of probationers from 28 to 40; must be intelligent 
and of good character. Time of probation, several weeks^ 
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when, if found qualified, they are received as sisters. 
Stipend, first year, ^£20 ; third, £2S ; fifth, ^626 ; hoard, 
lodging, dress, &c. After twelve years' service a superan- 
nuation pension of £20 per annum. Candidates to apply 
personally to the Lady Superintendent at the Institution, 
hetween 9 and 12. This Institution was founded by 
Mrs. Fry. 

LivEBPooL Training School and Home for Nurses. 

Age of probationers from 25 to 35, certificates of age, 
health, and character required. Wages of probationers 
nfter tiie first three months, £14, 48. a year, with board, 
lodging, and washing. At the end of the year they 
become nurses, when they will be required to serve two 
more years in hospital, or as they may be directed, after 
which time they are free to engage in private nursing. 
Application to be made to the Lady Superintendent of 
the Training School for Nurses, Royal Infirmarj', 
Liverpool. 

Bath Training Institution and Home for Nurses. 

Age from 20 to 35 years. Qualifications, good health 
and character, able to read and write. A premium of 
three guineas is required with each candidate, and an agree- 
ment is entered into after a month's trial, to serve the 
Institution for three years. Wages, iJ8 a-year to proba- 
tioners, £12 to nurses. After three years the nurses are 
at liberty to engage in private nursing, or to remain in 
the Institution at higher wages. Application to be made 
to the Lady Superintendent, 7, Duke Street, Bath. 
Arrangements are being made to receive educated women 
(ladies in reduced circumstances) and instruct them in 
midwifery and monthly nursing. 

Bristol Training Institution. 

The system is the same as at Bath. Apply to the 
Hon. Secretary, 5, Cambridge Place, Clifton, Bristol. 



At the following Institutions in London, women can be 
trained as midwives : — 
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Queen Chaiilotte's Lying- in Hospital* New Boad, 

Marylebone, N. W, 

Two classos of pupils are admitted. The first class have 
a bedroom and sitting-room to themselves, are comfortably 
boarded, and receive instniction from the medical officers. 
Fee, £S0 for three months* training. The second class 
sleep and live in common, cook their own meals, and 
receive no instruction from the medical officers, but aro 
taught by tlie matron and nurses. Fee, £8 Ss. for three 
montlis. Apphcations to bo made to the Secretary or 
Matron at the Hospital. 

British Lying-in Hospital. Endell Street^ Long 

Acre, W.O, 

Resident pupils admitted. Applications to be made to 
tlie Secretary, from whom further particulars can bo 
ascertained. 

King's College Hospital, Por^ti^aZ Street, London, W,C. 

Respectable women between 20 and 84 years of age aro 
here taught midwifery. The period of training is six 
months, instruction is given gratis, but ^£10 must be paid 
in advance for board, lodging, and washing. A certificate 
of good health and references as to character will be 
required. Probationers are received on the 81st of 
October and dOth April in each year. Applications should 
be made not less than a fortnight previously, to the Lady 
Superintendent, from whom a printed paper of regulations 
can be obtained. 

City of London Hospital, City Road, E,0, 

General Lying-in Hospital, York Boad, Lambeth, 

Royal Maternity Charity, Office, 2, Chatham Place, 
Blackfriars, E. C, 86 midwives employed. 

Royal Pimlioo Lying-in Institution, 88, Ujtjper Belgrave 
Place, Pimlico, S. W. 

St George's and St. James* Lying-in Chabitt, 17, 
SaviU Row, W» 
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At these places instruction can be obtained on various 
terms, the particulars of which had better be ascertained 
from the resident officers. I fear that the course of instruction 
seldom, if ever, exceeds three months, a term insufficient 
to enable a pupil to attain to much skill ; but probably tJie 
pupil might often obtain an engagement as mid\^ife after 
ike term was over, and thus have the opportunity of 
practising imder experienced medical men before setting 
up for herself. Educated women should study the sub- 
ject before going, that they may derive as much benefit as 
possible from the instruction afforded. 

C. 

Offices in London where Law Copying can be learnt : — 

12, Portugal Street, Lincoltis Inn, W.C. 

24, Coleman Street, E.G. 

49, Doughty Street, Meoklenhurgh Square. 

Fee, £1, Six months are required to learn the business 
really well, but pupils can begin to earn money much 
sooner. MSS. are copied, circulars written, and all 
kinds of writing are executed at the same places. 

J>. 

Schools for Training Young Women as Clerks and 
Bookkeepers. 

School of the Society for the Employment of Women, 
36, Howland Street, Fitzroy Square, London. 

Fee, 55. for a term of 14 or 15 weeks. Lady Superin- 
tendent, Miss Hill ; Examiner and granter of certificates to 
competent pupils, Mr. James Haddon, M.A. The names 
of competent young women are entered on . the register- 
book of the Society for the Employment of Women without 
charge, and efforts are made to get them situations. There 
is a commercial child's-school for tradesmen's daughters 
held at the same place. Fee, Ml a term, for the elder pupils, 
and 18^. and 14«. for the younger ones. Miss Hill also 
holds evening classes for young women already in business 
in. penmanship, arithmetic, and bookkeeping, without 
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oharce. Thcro is an oxcollent girls' school at the Working 
Men 8 CoUcjgo in Omiond Street. Terms very low. 

Classes in writing, oritluuetic, bookkeeping, and French 
are held at the Pulytechnic Institution, Ilegent Strcot. 
Terms, from Os. to 10«. a quarter. Manager, Bev. C. 
Mackenzie. 

E. 

Cooking Schools. 

71, Mortimer Street, near the Circus , Oxford Street, 
Director, M. Lavenne. 

14, Berners Street, Oxford Street. Director, Mrs. Langton. 
A register office is kept here. The terms of instruction 
can be had on apphcation. 

F. 

Emigration Offices. 

GOVEBNMENT OfFICE FOR DOMESTIC SERVANTS, 8, Purk 

Street, Westminster. Free passages. 

National Female Emigration Society. Office for Domestic 
Servants, 44. Charing Cross. 

Assisted passages to Australia, New Zealand, and the 
Colonies. 

Colonial Emigration. 

Commissioner for Canada, Office, Drays Buildings, Water 
Street, Liverjiool. 

Commissioner for Queensland, Office, 17, Gracechurch 
Street, London. 

Commissioners for Canterbury, Office, 10, Charing Cross, 

Commissioners for Adelaide, 6, OoptliaU Courts 
Throgmorton Street, E.C, 

Commissioner for Otago, Office, 86, Leadenhall Street, 
E. C„ and 20, St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 

Any kind of women of good character taken. 

Commissioner for Southland, Office, 3, Adelaide Place, 
King William Street, E, C, Assisted passages. 
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Middle Class Female Emigration Society, 12, Portugal 

Street, Lincoln's Inn, W, C, 

Assisted passages to all the Colonies given to nursery 
governesses and practically-educated women. Secretaries, 
Miss Hye and Miss Jane Lewin. 

a. 

Homes for Young Women in London. 

As young women in business, or coming to town to learn 
a trade, or to seek employment, or prepare for emigra- 
tion, are often at a loss to find cheap yet comfortable and 
respectable lodgings, tlie following Homes have been 
estabUshed to receive them ; but I strongly recommend no 
one to come to London to seek employment, as it is more 
difficult to be procured there than in ttie country. 

Christian Young Women's Home, 60, Charlotte Street 

Fit zroy .Square y W. C, 

Terms 10s. a-week for board and lodging ; 125. with a 
private bedroom. 

Home of Industry, 9, Bose Street , Greek Street , Soho 

Square. 

Terms 10s. for young persons of a superior sort ; 6*. for a 
poorer class. 

Christian Young Women's Home, 48, Crawford Street, 

Fortman Square, 

Terms 5s. a-week. 

In all cases lodging alone is given when required, or 
partial board on reduced terms. 

H. 

Needlewomen's Institutions, 
where ladies can engage workwomen at 1^. 0^. a day. 

2, Einde Street, Manchester Square. Secretary, Miss 

Barlee. 
48, Fark Street, Camden Town. Apply to the Matron. 
11. Devonshire Terrace, dotting HiU Gate. Apply to 

the Matron. 

Any additional useful information wiU be gratefully 
received by the Author, at the office of the Society for the 
Employment of Women, 19, Langham Place. > 
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